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^  Public  law  restricts  female  members  of  the  Air  Force 
from  duty  in  aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions.  To  imple¬ 
ment  this  law,  the  Air  Force  has  published  a  regulation 
which  outlines  combat  exclusions  affecting  the  assignment 
and  utilization  of  Air  Force  military  women.  This  Air  War 
College  Special  Interest  Item  Study  analyzes  US  law  and  Air 
Force  policy  trends  in  response  to  sociological  forces.  It 
also  sunmarizea  current  international  laws  and  policies 
governing  the  use  of  women  in  combat  roles  today.  To  add 
perspective,  a  thorough  history  of  women’s  combat  experience 
worldwide  is  presented  together  with  a  discussion  of 
American  cultural  attitudes  and  a  review  of  common  concerns 


surrounding  the  use  of  women  in  combat  roles.  The  study 


concludes  with  a  forecast  of  the  need  for  a  change  in  Air 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  la  responsible,  with¬ 
in  the  constraints  of  the  law,  for  establishing  and  imple¬ 
menting  policy  for  the  utilisation  of  women  in  the  Air 
Force.  Public  law  (Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section 
8549)  restricts  female  members  of  the  Air  Force  from  duty  in 
aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions.  To  implement  this  law, 
the  Air  Force  promulgated  Air  Force  Regulation  35-60,  Combat 
Exclusions  for  Women,  which  outlines  combat  exclusions  for 
all  Air  Force  military  women.  Both  the  law  and  the  Air 
Force  policy  have  been  and  continue  to  be  challenged.  This 
Air  War  College  Special  Interest  Item  Study  looks  at  this 
policy  in  great  depth  to  develop  recommendations  about 
whether  the  policy  should  be  continued,  modified  or  cancel¬ 
led,  and  forecasts  the  prospects  of  a  change  in  the  law. 

The  law  and  the  Air  Force  policy  are  both  driven  by 
traditional  cultural  beliefs,  values  and  attitudes,  and 
interpretations  of  the  "national  will;"  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  women  in  combat  is  fraught  with  emotion.  Four 
decades  of  debates,  hearings,  legislation,  court  rulings, 
executive  guidance  and  pressure  from  special  interest  groups 
have  caused  the  Air  Force  to  continually  modify  its  policy 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  As  more  women  have 
entered  the  force,  the  tendency  has  been  to  move  from  a 
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restrictive  to  a  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the 
law.  This  has  oulainated  in  a  current  Air  Force  combat 
exclusion  policy  which  is  described  in  Air  Force  Resulation 
35-60;  yet  the  policy  aust  continue  to  evolve  as  new  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  law  are  accepted.  An  analysis  of  the  law, 
challenges  to  the  law  and  the  evolution  of  Air  Force  policy 
are  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

The  coabat  exclusion  policy  raises  many  issues  which 
impact  on  force  aanageaent  and  wartime  readiness.  These 
issues  and  the  dilemmas  which  arise  from  then  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  III.  The  discussion  points  out,  for  example, 
that  while  the  Air  Force  combat  exclusion  policy  does,  in 
fact,  meet  the  perceived  intent  of  the  law  to  exclude  women 
from  intentional  "direct  coabat"  roles,  it  also  places 
numerous  Air  Force  women  in  harm's  way  in  any  future  wars. 
This  chapter  also  illuminates  the  challenges  that  the  policy 
has  created  in  personnel  management,  as  well  as  wartime 
readiness  implications. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  resolve  the 
"women  in  combat"  issue.  That  is  clearly  a  decision  which 
rests  with  the  American  people  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  However,  Chapter  IV  presents  some  of  the  traditional 
arguments — female  physiology,  technological  change,  combat 
effectiveness  implications,  sociological  limits,  interna¬ 
tional  military  posture,  and  career  progression — which  are  a 
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part  of  the  dialogue  on  this  isaue  and  which  explain  why  it 
is  so  controversial. 

To  better  understand  the  ayriad  of  questions  about 
woaen's  potential  perforaanoe  in  coabati  Chapter  V  was 
design''!  to  provide  an  historical  perspective  on  woaen  in 
ooabat  roles  around  the  world.  This  historical  review  is 
designed  to  provide  a  basic  orientation  about  the  scope  and 
paraaeters  of  woaen's  experiences  in  coabat  and  war  around 
the  world  for  those  who  need  to  acquire  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  coaplex  diaensions  of  the  issue.  In  soae 
cases (  history  provides  helpful  precedents  and  insights;  in 
other  cases f  the  record  is  vague  indeed.  The  chapter  also 
provides  a  special  section  on  woaen  in  aviation  and  as 
prisoners  of  war  as  well  as  a  detached  look  at  the  laws  of 
other  nations  governing  use  of  woaen  in  coabat  roles  today. 

Is  today's  social  outlook  and  philosophy  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  to  accoaaodate  the  utilization  of  Aaerican 
woaen  in  coabat?  Many  feel  certain  that  it  is  not,  whereas 
aany  others  firaly  aaintain  that  the  Aaerican  society  is 
ready  for  this  change.  One  thing  is  certain:  a  clear  and 
general  consensus  on  this  issue  has  not  yet  eaerged. 

Chapter  VI  reviews  the  debate  as  it  is  evolving  today  by 
exaaining  soae  of  the  foruas  through  which  Aaerican  opinions 
find  expression.  Opinion  polls,  Congressional  legislation 
and  discussion,  published  viewpoints  of  special  interest 
groups,  ailitary  aen,  and  civilian  and  ailitary  woaen 


theaselves  are  helping  shape  the  debate  about  Anerioan  women 
as  combatants. 

By  understanding  how  the  Air  Force  policy  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences,  and  through  explo¬ 
ring  a  broad  range  of  historical  and  sociological  trends, 
more  accurate  forecasts  of  future  trends  would  seem 
possible.  Chapter  VII  attempts  to  do  this,  taking  into 
account  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  changing  nature  of 
warfare,  the  nature  of  the  Air  Force  mission,  oiltural 
trends,  and  the  impact  of  those  trends  on  prospects  for  a 
change  In  the  exclusion  law.  Taking  these  factors  into 
account,  this  study  concludes  that  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  for  repeal  or  significant  modification  of  the  combat 
exclusion  law  in  the  near  future.  Air  Force  policy,  influ¬ 
enced  by  both  internal  and  external  forces,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  times  overall.  Once  it  is  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  February  1988  Secretary  of  Defense  guidance, 
the  policy  should  be  workable  for  the  forseeable  future. 

The  Air  Force’s  current  stance  has  enabled  that  service  to 
almost  totally  integrate  women  into  its  ranks,  and  there  are 
few  remaining  positions  which  are  restricted  to  women  by 
virtue  of  the  exclusion  statutes  of  Title  10.  Although 
these  statutes  will  probably  remain  "on  the  books"  for  some 
time,  Air  Force  policy  will  not  be  dramatically  impacted 
"if"  or  "when"  the  combat  exclusion  provision  is  eliminated. 
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CHAPTER  II 


AIR  FORCE  COMBAT  EXCLUSION  POLICY  FOR  WOMEN 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  "proper  role"  of  American  women  in  military 
service.  While  the  armed  services  have  been  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  society  in  granting  women  equality  with  men,  women 
remain  legally  restricted  from  participating  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  military  role — combat.  (31:70) 

The  utilization  of  women  by  the  Air  Force  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  public  law  and  Air  Force  policy;  both  are  driven 
by  traditional  cultural  beliefs,  values  and  attitudes,  and 
interpretations  of  the  "national  will."  (31:71) 

Constraints  of  the  Law 

Women  were  used  in  various  capacities  during  World 
War  II  as  members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC), 
Women’s  Army  Corp  (WAC),  Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary 
Emergency  Service  (WAVES)  and  Women’s  Air  Force  Service 
Pilots  (WASP).  They  performed  duty  in  health  care,  adminis¬ 
tration,  communication,  aviation,  intelligence  and  parachute 
rigging.  (79:78)  After  World  War  II,  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  integrate  these  women  into  regular  service, 
but  restricted  them  from  serving  in  combat. 

Women ’ s  Armed  Forced  Integration  Act .  Public  Law  80-625 
This  Act,  signed  by  President  Truman  on  12  June 
1948,  authorized  women  to  serve  in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
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It  liaited  the  nuaber  of  enlisted  women  to  2  percent  of  the 
total  force  and  the  nuaber  of  feaale  officers  to  10  percent 
of  the  female  enlisted  force,  liaited  their  grade  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  (except  for  one  colonel  as  Director  of  Women 
in  the  Air  Force  (WAF) )  and  restricted  thea  froa  coamand 
positions.  (84:2;  82:3)  It  also  established  differing 
ainiaua  age  requirements  and  dependency  rules  for  women  and 
men.  (87:1-2)  Section  307(a) (proviso)  of  the  Act  ensured 
that  women  would  not  be  employed  as  combatants : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  prescribe  the  mili¬ 
tary  authority  which  female  persons  of  the  Air  Force  may 
exercise,  and  the  kind  of  military  duty  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned:  Provided,  that  they  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  aircraft  while  such  aircraft  are 
engaged  in  combat  missions.  (91:373) 

Title  10.  United  States.  Code ,  Section  8549 

The  current  version  of  the  coabat  exclusion  law 
states,  "Feaale  aeabers  of  the  Air  Force,  except  those 
designated  under  section  8067  of  this  title,  or  appointed 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  that  section,  may  not  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  aircraft  engaged  in  combat  aissions." 
(90:585)  Section  8067  pertains  to  officers  appointed  as 
physicians,  veterinarians,  nurses,  dentists,  Judge  advo¬ 
cates,  chaplains,  bioaedical  science  officers,  or  aedical 
service  officers. 

Current  Ai£  Ss£SS.  g<aifeAt  Bffpluaipji  EaLlfiy 
Air  Force  Regulation  35-60,  Coabat  Exclusion  for 
Women,  was  promulgated  on  20  January  1986.  Through  this 
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regulation  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  eatablished  and 
iapleaented  policy  for  the  utilisation  of  woaen  that  ensures 
Air  Force  coapliance  with  the  letter  and  intent  of  law.  The 
regulation  explains: 

Combat  exclusion  policy  precludes  the  assignment  of 
women  to  the  following: 

(1)  Aircraft  whose  principal  mission  involves 
aerial  combat,  defined  as:  (a)  delivery  of  munitions 
or  other  destructive  materials  against  an  enemy,  or  (b) 
aerial  activity  over  hostile  territory  where  enemy  fire 
is  expected  and  where  risk  of  capture  is  substantial. 

(2)  Duties  or  units  where  there  is  a  high  probabil¬ 
ity  of  exposure  to  hostile  fire  and  substantial  risk  of 
capture . 

(3)  Instructor  or  staff  positions  where  training  or 
experience  in  combat  aircraft  is  a  prerequisite.  (68:1) 

The  Regulation  specifies  numerous  aircraft  with 
primary  wartime  missions  not  suitable  for  the  assignment  of 
women.  It  closes  four  Air  Force  Specialties--Conbat 
Control,  Tactical  Air  Command  and  Control,  Aerial  Gunner, 
and  Pararescue  and  Recovery--to  women,  and  specifies  several 
units  or  unit  elements  not  open  to  women.  It  also  provides 
guidance  for  deployment  and  evacuation  of  women.  Finally, 
the  Regulation  provides  an  extensive  explanation  to  clarify 
the  key  elements — exposure  to  hostile  fire  and  substantial 
risk  of  capture — which  must  both  be  met  before  exclusion  is 
appropriate.  (68:1-3) 

Evolution  si  PorSa  PpljOJ 

Air  Force  policy  concerning  the  utilization  of  women 
has  changed  considerably  since  1948,  leading  to  an  expanded 
role  for  women.  While  the  law  excluding  women  from  combat 
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has  not  changed,  the  Air  Force  has  steadlljr  liberalized  Its 
policies  such  that  the  distinction  between  ooabst-related 
and  non-ooabat  roles  for  woaen  has  become  blurred.  A  review 
of  related  issues,  debates  and  legislation  shows  how  Air 
Force  policjraakers  responded  to  changing  tines. 

Early  Air  Force  Policy 

General  Vandenberg,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
when  Congress  passed  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Integration 
Act  of  1948,  "...  testified  emphatically  that  the  new  Air 
Force,  while  it  wanted  women,  had  no  intention  of  using  them 
as  pilots."  (3:3)  The  initial,  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  law  by  the  Air  Force  meant  "...  that  all  pilot  Jobs 
should  be  closed  to  women  because  a  pilot  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  duty  in  any  type  of  aircraft  on  any  type  of  mission 
at  any  time.”  (3:4)  Consequently,  Air  Force  policy  res¬ 
tricted  women  to  traditional  roles  well  clear  of  combat 
zones.  Since  that  time,  manpower  needs  associated  with 
termination  of  the  draft,  the  growing  feminist  movement  and 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  (BRA)  debate  led  to  a  rapidly 
expanding  role  for  women  in  the  military.  (79:79) 

Air  Force  Policy  in  the  Fifties 

The  Air  Force  policy  that  required  the  involuntary 
discharge  of  women  who  became  pregnant  or  became  a  parent 
was  confirmed  in  1951  by  Executive  Order  10240.  (87:3) 

However,  in  1956,  the  first  of  several  subsequent  laws  was 
passed  that  began  to  increase  the  role  of  women  in  the 
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Military.  Public  Law  845  opened  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  to  feaale  Medical  personnel — Marking  the  end  of  the 
all-Male  Militia.  (87:2)  During  this  period,  the  Air 
Force  exclusion  polloies  rsMained  stringent. 

Air  Force  Policy  in  the  Sixties 

The  sixties  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Moveaent  for 
equal  opportunity  for  woMen;  this  "...  gave  new  Monentum 
to  efforts  to  eliainate  discriainatory  treataent  of  woaen  in 
the  araed  forces."  (84:2)  Most  significant  in  that  regard 
was  legislation  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  8  Noveaber 
1967;  Public  Law  90-130  reaoved  the  2  percent  ceiling  on 
feaale  enlisted  strength,  reaoved  the  grade  liaitations  on 
feaslea,  equalized  proaotion  and  retireaent  regulations,  and 
opened  line  positions  in  the  reserves  to  women.  (87:4)  The 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTO  was  opened 
to  woaen  in  1969  by  adainistrative  action.  (84:2)  These 
actions  were  requested  by  the  Departaent  of  Defense  to 
better  utilize  woaen  in  an  effort  to  relieve  manpower  pres¬ 
sures  caused  by  the  Vietnam  War.  (83:5)  The  Air  Force  took 
advantage  of  this  change  in  the  law  to  promote  women  to 
colonel  and  general,  but  woaen  continued  to  be  utilized  in 
"traditional"  roles  only  and  their  numbers  remained  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  force.  (82:26) 


Air  Force  Policy  in  the  Seventies 

The  seventies  witnessed  a  draaatio  change  in  Air 
Force  policy  concerning  woaen. 

Two  mjor  factors  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  role 
of  woaen  in  the  araed  foroes.  Firsts  after  the  end  of 
the  draft  and  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
(AVF)  in  Oeoeaber  1973«  the  ailitary  services  had 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  enough  qualified 
aalesf  thereby  turning  attention  to  recruiting  woaen. 
Second,  the  aoveaent  for  equal  rights  for  woaen  led  to 
deaands  for  equal  opportunity  in  all  fields,  including 
national  defense.  (84:2) 

Heated  BRA  debate  in  the  early  seventies  addressed 
the  role  of  woaen  in  the  ailitary.  Before  their  final 
passage  of  BRA  in  1972,  both  the  House  and  Senate  rejected 
any  aaendaent  to  exeapt  woaen  from  coabat  and  froa  the 
draft.  (84:11) 

Bxpecting  ratification  of  the  BRA  and  under  Congres¬ 
sional  pressure  to  aalte  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  work, 
the  Air  Force  eabarlted  on  a  prograa  in  1972  to  triple  the 
nuaber  of  active  duty  line  woaen  by  1978.  In  1979,  the  Air 
Force  extended  this  prograa  with  a  plan  to  double  the  nuaber 
of  woaen  by  Fiscal  Year  1985.  As  the  nuabers  of  woaen  grew 
froa  less  than  2  percent  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
force  during  this  decade,  the  Air  Force  found  it  necessary 
to  face  aany  coaplex  utilisation  questions.  (87:5,  26) 

Most  obvious  was  the  question  of  Just  how  aany  woaen  could 
be  absorbed  into  the  Air  Force  in  light  of  the  coabat 
exclusion  law. 
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Many  policies  affeotintf  women  were  challenged  during 
this  period,  and  Air  Force  polioyaakers  aade  several  adjust¬ 
ments  to  policy  in  response  to  court  decisions  and  iapending 
court  oaaes.  First,  pregnancy  and  parenthood  policies  were 
changed.  In  1970,  the  Air  Force  modified  the  policy  to 
allow  women  with  minor  dependents  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
In  1971,  the  policy  was  changed  to  allow  women  to  remain  on 
active  duty  if  their  pregnancy  was  terminated,  or  to  apply 
for  reentry  to  active  duty  within  12  months  if  discharged 
for  pregnancy.  Then  in  1975,  Air  Force  policy  was  modified 
to  allow  pregnant  women  to  remain  on  active  duty  unless  they 
specifically  requested  separation  for  reason  of  pregnancy. 
(87:3)  Second,  the  Air  Force  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
distribute  new  female  accessions  into  nontraditional  job 
specialties.  Many  of  these  were  previously  regarded  as 
"combat- related  and  combat-support"  jobs.  Combat  proximity 
policies  were  also  relaxed.  Most  noteworthy  in  this  regard 
was  the  announcement  in  1976  that  pilot  and  navigator  posi¬ 
tions  were  now  open  to  women.  Finally,  Congress  passed  two 
laws  that  abolished  inequalities  in  the  existing  law. 

Public  Law  93-290,  passed  in  1974,  lowered  the  enlistment 
age  of  women  to  18 — the  same  as  that  for  men.  Public  Law 
94-106,  signed  by  President  Ford  in  1975  after  heated  debate 
in  Congress  on  the  combat  exclusion  issue,  opened  the  ser¬ 
vice  academies  to  women.  (79:97)  Also,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1973,  Frontiero  vs  Richardson  (411  U.S.  677), 
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” .  .  .  that  spouaea  of  feaale  aeaibera  of  tha  arned  forces 
were  to  be  oonaidered  dependents  in  the  saae  way  as  apouses 
of  Bale  aeabers  of  the  araed  forcea."  (87:4)  The  Air  Force 
responded  to  these  actions  with  several  policy  changes.  In 
1973,  separate  selection  boards  for  feaale  enlistaent  appli¬ 
cations  were  eliainated;  separate  enlistaent  standards  were 
eliainated  in  1974.  (87:4)  Then  in  1975,  the  Air  Force 

eliainated  WAF  sections  and  the  dual  base-level  administra¬ 
tion  structure;  unit  commanders  now  had  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  personnel  in  their  units.  (87:3)  In  1976, 
the  Air  Force  admitted  women  to  the  Academy. 

Debate  on  the  coabat  exclusion  of  women  intensiFied 
in  the  late  seventies  as  a  result  of  a  federal  court  case 
challenging  the  Navy’s  combat  exclusion  policy,  hearings 
concerning  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(DOPNA),  and  a  Department  of  Defense  proposal  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  repeal  Title  10,  U.S.C.  Sections  6015  (Navy)  and 
8549  (Air  Force).  (84:8;  79:81,  98)  In  their  frustration 
over  the  issue,  Congress  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
a  definition  of  the  tera  "coabat." 

In  his  reply  on  Feb.  14,  1978,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Charles  Duncan  defined  coabat  to  mean  "engaging 
an  enemy  or  being  engaged  by  an  eneay  in  araed  con¬ 
flict”;  a  person  to  be  "in  coabat"  when  in  a  geographic 
area  designated  as  a  coabat/hostile  fire  zone  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  other  specific  circumstances, 
and  a  combat  mission  as  "a  aission  of  a  unit,  ship,  or 
aircraft  or  task  organization  which  has  as  one  of  its 
primary  objectives  to  seek  out,  reconnoiter,  or  engage 
an  eneay.”  (84:8) 
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In  1979  and  1980,  hearings  were  held  on  the  Adainlstra- 
tlon's  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  all  statutory 
ooebat  restrictions.  It  appears  that  aeebers  of 
Congress  were  concerned  that  such  total  repeal  would 
erroneously  give  the  iapression  that  Congress  had 
endorsed  the  idea  of  placing  woaen  in  coabat,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  the  stated  purpose  was  to  perait  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Secretaries  acre  flexibility  in  assigning 
woaen.  This  legislation  did  not  beooae  law.  (79:98) 

Air  Force  Policy  in  the  Eighties 

Intense  debate  on  the  coabat  exclusion  of  woaen 
continued  into  the  eighties,  spurred  priaarily  by  reinstate- 
aent  of  draft  registration  and  pressure  froa  powerful  special 
interest  groups  and  Congress  to  open  aore  Jobs  to  woaen. 

Public  Law  96-513  (DOPHA)  was  passed  in  1980  to 
provide  equal  treataent  for  aale  and  feaale  officers.  Laws 
governing  appointaent,  proaotion,  separation  and  retireaent 
were  revaaped,  but  the  laws  regarding  the  coabat  restric- 
tiors  for  woaen  were  not  changed.  (79:80)  Also  in  1980, 
President  Carter  announced  his  intention  to  resume  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  draft.  While  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  would  require  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  both  men  and  women,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
opposed  to  using  women  in  coabat  roles.  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  96-282  in  June  1980,  but  specifically  excluded 
woaen  froa  registration  in  favor  of  aen  only.  (84:9-10) 
Regardless  of  the  public  acceptance  of  the  coabat 
exclusion  laws  by  both  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan  during 
this  period,  the  realities  of  the  AVF  and  accession  goals 
caused  a  growing  reliance  upon  women  in  the  ailitary.  The 
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Air  Force  continued  to  relax  its  interpretation  of  the  law 
when  it  began  to  uae  enlisted  woaen  aircrew  aeabers  as  load- 
■asters,  boon  operators  and  flight  engineers  in  1980.  In 
1981 ,  coabat  crew  positions  on  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  Systea  (AWACS)  and  KC-10  tanker  were  opened  to 
enlisted  woaen.  (73: SO)  This  trend  was  reinforced  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  in  a  July  1983  aeao- 
randua  to  the  service  secretaries.  He  wrote  that  woaen 
should  be: 

" •  .  .provided  full  and  equal  opportunity  with  aen  to 
pursue  appropriate  ailitary  careers  for  which  they  can 
qualify.  This  aeans  that  ailitary  woaen  can  and  should 
be  utilized  in  all  roles  except  those  explicitly  prohi> 
bited  by  coabat  exclusion  statutes  and  related  policy. 
This  does  not  aean«  however,  that  the  coabat  exclusion 
policy  can  be  used  to  Justify  closing  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  woaen."  (48:55) 

Air  Force  policyaakers  were  further  influenced  to 
broadly  interpret  the  exclusion  statutes  when  Congress 
passed  the  Departaent  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  98-525)  which  included  enlistaent  quotas  for  Air 
Force  women  of  19  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1987  and  22  percent 
in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  (84:15)  The  Air  Force  responded  by 

opening  the  security  specialty  to  woaen,  by  allowing  women 
officers  to  become  launch  control  officers  for  Minuteaan  and 
NX  missiles,  and  by  opening  new  positions  on  reconnaissance 
and  airborne  battlefield  command  and  control  center 
aircraft.  (73:50) 
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In  February  1988,  the  Air  Force  received  additional 


tfuidanoe  for  interpreting  the  exclusion  statutes.  A 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Task  Force  on  Women  in  the 

Military  recommended  a  new  DoD-wide  standard  for  determining 

which  Jobs  can  be  opened  to  women.  Secretary  of  Defense 

Frank  C.  Carlucci  approved  their  recommendations  which  said, 

From  now  on.  .  .  the  armed  services  should  close  a  Job 
to  women  only  when  the  Job  carries  a  risk  of  exposure  to 
direct  combat,  hostile  fire  or  capture  'equal  to  or 
greater  than'  the  risk  for  similar  units  in  the  same 
theater  of  operations.”  (92:3) 

Using  this  guidance,  the  Air  Force  must  now  revise  its 

combat  exclusion  policy  and  take  steps  to  open  additional 

positions  to  women,  where  appropriate;  progress  in  that 

regard  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  May 

1988.  This  new  rule  may  result  in  opening  approximately 

2,000  more  Jobs  for  women  in  Red  Horse  units  and  mobile 

aerial  port  squadrons,  and  various  support  aircraft 

(reconnaissance,  airlift,  search-and-rescue ,  etc.)  operating 

in  potentially  hostile  areas.  (92:1-24) 

Four  decades  of  debates,  hearings,  legislation, 

court  rulings,  executive  guidance  and  pressure  from  special 

interest  groups  have  caused  the  Air  Force  to  continually 

modify  its  policy  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  move  from  a  restrictive  to  a  more 

liberal  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  law.  This  has 

culminated  in  today’s  combat  exclusion  policy  which  is 

described  in  Air  Force  Regulation  35-60;  yet  the  policy  must 
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continue  to  evolve  as  new  interpretations  of  the  law  are 
accepted. 

Challenges  it>e  IdUf 

In  a  1984  article  in  the  JAQ  Journal.  Hs  Karla  Kelly 
presented  a  legal  analysis  of  the  coabat  exclusion  law.  She 
said: 


In  this  day  of  egalitarian  ideologies  and  uncertain 
developments  in  domestic  and  foreign  military  policy,  it 
is  inevitable  that  Congress  and/or  military  leaders  will 
face  equal  protection  challenges  to  the  statutory  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women  from  serving  in  coabat  roles.  The  coabat 
exclusion  policy,  while  serving  as  an  underlying  factor 
in  several  Judicial  decisions,  has  never  been  directly 
attacked.  .  .  .  Congress  has  determined  that  national 
defense  interests  take  precedence  over  equality  for 
women;  a  further  analysis  of  this  issue  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  agree. 

(79:77-78) 

The  most  important  case  leading  to  this  conclusion 
occurred  in  response  to  Public  Law  96-282  in  which  Congress 
amended  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  reinstate  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  men,  but  specifically  excluded  women  from  regis¬ 
tration  as  proposed  by  President  Carter.  The  Act  was 
challenged  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  several  men  claiming  unconsti¬ 
tutional  gender  discrimination.  In  1981,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that: 

Congress  acted  within  its  constitutional  authority  to 
raise  and  regulate  armies  and  navies  when  it  autho¬ 
rised  the  registration  of  men  and  not  women.  (Rostker 
vs  Goldberg,  453  U.S.  57  (1981)).  The  Court  held  that 
its  greater  deference  to  Congress  in  the  area  of 
national  defense  and  military  affairs  was  particularly 
appropriate  because  Congress  had  specifically  considered 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
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Act.  In  ita  view,  Contfreaa  was  entitled  to  focus  on  the 
question  of  ailitary  need  rather  than  equity,  and  the 
exclusion  of  woaen  froa  coabat  Justified  excluding  them 
froa  the  draft.  (84:10) 

Purtheraore,  there  have  been  nuaerous  other 
military-related  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  "...  recog¬ 
nized  its  limited  ability  to  review  the  decisions  of 
Congress  in  the  area  of  military  affairs."  (84:92) 

In  summarizing  her  analysis  of  the  challenges  to  the 
combat  exclusion  law,  Ms  Kelly  said: 

The  body  of  government  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
to  maintain  a  strong  defense  has  determined  that  women 
shall  not  be  combatants.  That  decision,  when  subjected 
to  minimal  or  close  scrutiny,  will  undoubtedly  withstand 
a  constitutional  challenge.  When  the  concerns  which 
underlie  the  exclusion  of  women  from  combat  are  resolved 
or  eliainated,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  Congress 
to  amend  that  deteraination.  Until  that  time,  however, 
the  courts  must  support  the  Congressional  decision  that 
the  coabat  exclusion  furthers  the  goal  of  preserving  a 
strong,  effective  defense.  (79:108) 

Clearly,  the  prospects  for  a  change  in  the  law  must 
be  weighed  along  side  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
convince  their  elected  representatives  that  they  want  to 
send  their  sisters  and  daughters  into  combat.  These 
prospects  are  addressed  later  in  this  paper. 
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CHAPTER  III 


IMPACT  OF  AIR  FORCE  COMBAT  EXCLUSION  POLICY 
The  ooabat  exclusion  policy  raises  many  issues  which 
impact  force  management  and  wartime  readiness.  These  issues 
and  the  dilemmas  which  arise  from  them  are  discussed  below, 
but  first  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
modern  warfare  and  the  current  utilization  of  women. 

Combat  or  Non-Combat? 

While  the  Air  Force  combat  exclusion  policy  meets 
the  perceived  ''intent”  of  the  law  (to  exclude  women  from 
"direct  combat"  roles),  it  seems  clear  that  it  also  placi.>ti 
numerous  Air  Force  women  in  harm’s  way  in  any  future  wars. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  scenarios  where,  despite 
all  precautions,  combat  support  aircraft  (airlifters, 
tankers,  command  and  control,  etc.)  with  female  crew  members 
are  attacked  by  enemy  forces.  There  was  a  risk  of  that 
happening  when  C-141  aircraft  with  female  pilots  landed  in 
Grenada  on  a  supposedly  "secure"  airfield  while  our  troops 
were  still  fighting  Cuban  troops;  one  may  draw  on  numerous 
other  examples.  (48:7-8;  75:54)  Furthermore,  current  Air 
Force  assignment  policies  place  women  in  non-combat  support 
roles  on  bases  in  many  regions  very  near  potential  combat 
zones;  Europe  and  Korea  are  prime  examples.  "In  future 
wars,  possibly  having  more  loosely  defined  battlefields, 
rear  areas  may  be  Just  as  dangerous  as  the  front."  (71:6) 
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Soviet  tactical  doctrine  calls  for  deep  strikes  In  the 
enemy's  rear  to  disrupt  command  and  control  elements, 
capture  airfields,  destroy  logistics  installations,  and 
interrupt  transport  systems.  .  .  .  they  (women)  are 
going  to  be  targets  of  bombing,  shelling,  and  small-arms 
fire.  Significant  numbers  of  them  are  going  to  get 
hurt.  (75:54) 

Air  Force  representatives  have  said  that  "...  air  bases 
are  going  to  be  vulnerable,  and  they  will  be  attacked,  and 
people  are  going  to  have  to  carry  rifles  and  defend  the  air 
bases."  (89:816727)  It  appears  that  the  Air  Force  has 
integrated  women  so  completely  in  support  roles  worldwide 
that  their  participation  in  future  combat  is  inevitable  as 
"defensive  combatants."  An  attachment  to  Air  Force 
Regulation  35-60  contains  extensive  discussions  with 
examples  illustrating  "relative  risk,"  demonstrating  that 
Air  Force  policymakers  are  fully  aware  of  the  realities  of 
modern  warfare  and  the  dangers  to  women. 

Personnel  Management 

Over  12  percent  of  Air  Force  members  are  women,  and 
almost  19  percent  of  enlistments  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  were 
women.  (86:7)  Managing  a  mixed-gender  force  of  these 
proportions  offers  many  challenges.  Personnel  policies  must 
accommodate  a  delicate  balance  of  interacting  forces 
including  combat  exclusion  policies,  pressure  from  Congress 
and  special  interest  groups  urging  greater  utilization  of 
women,  equal  opportunity  concerns,  and  wartime  readiness 
implications . 
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Feaale  Accesaiona 

Aa  diacuaaed  in  the  prevloua  chapter i  woaen  were 
Halted  by  law  to  2  percent  of  the  force  froa  1948  to  1967. 
Later,  aa  a  reault  of  the  AVP  and  oongreaaional  preaaure  in 
the  early  aeventiea,  the  Air  Force  rapidly  increaaed  female 
acceaaiona.  Now,  in  the  eightiea,  the  Air  Force  la  atill 
under  preaaure  to  increaae  female  acceaaiona.  Proapted  by 
Cenaua  Bureau  reporta  of  a  declining  pool  of  18  to  26  year 
old  Bales  through  1996  and  the  negative  effects  that  might 
have  on  recruitment  under  the  AVF  concept,  Congress  set 
statutory  quotas  for  Air  Force  female  accessions  (19  percent 
in  Fiscal  Year  1987  and  22  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1988). 
Congress  reasoned  that  the  Air  Force  could  absorb  many  more 
women  than  the  other  services  since  it  had  a  significantly 
lower  ratio  of  positions  impacted  by  combat  exclusion 
constraints,  and  that  increasing  female  accession  in  the  Air 
Force  would  reduce  recruiting  pressure  for  high-quality 
males  by  the  other  services.  (83:7) 

The  Air  Force,  arguing  that  these  quotas  were  arbit¬ 
rary  and  contrary  to  good  force  management,  countered 
with  a  comprehensive  study.  This  study  resulted  in  a 
new  methodology  for  determining  the  level  of  female 
accessions,  which  went  into  effect  in  January  1986. 
(86:7) 

Pleased  with  both  this  study  and  the  Air  Force's  sustained 
success  in  recruiting  women,  Congress  dropped  the  Fiscal 
Year  1987  quota  and  later  pushed  back  the  22  percent  quota 
to  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1989.  (86:7) 
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The  Air  Force  believes  that  the  sooesaion  quota  should 
be  removed  and  the  Service  allowed  to  recruit  to  market 
levels  of  interest  and  qualified  applicants,  regardless 
of  sex.  (81:1-6) 

Two  Air  War  College  research  reports  in  1986  addres¬ 
sed  both  the  women's  quota  and  end  strength.  They  looked  at 
many  factors,  including  combat  exclusion;  their  conclusions 
seem  to  support  the  Air  Force's  position.  In  his  research 
report,  Lt  Col  Iskra  concluded  that  "We  do  not  need  the 
minimum  female  accession  quota.  .  .  ."  (83:42)  Lt  Col 
Tencza,  Jr.  presented  a  similar  conclusion  in  his  research 
report : 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  really  knows  the  right 
answer  with  respect  to  the  number  of  women  who  should 
serve  on  active  duty.  However,  it  would  appear  prudent 
for  the  Air  Force  to  adopt  a  "go  alow"  approach  until 
the  impact  of  an  18  percent  female  accession  rate  can  be 
fully  evaluated.  (82:23) 

An  Air  Force  Personnel  Force  Composition  Study  was 
completed  by  a  Special  Study  Team  in  1985.  Significant 
findings  include: 

Extensive  study  and  research.  .  .  disproved  Congres¬ 
sional  concern  that  the  shrinking  pool  of  youths  through 
the  mid  1990s  would  adversely  impact  recruiting  and  the 
All-Volunteer  Force;  it  showed  the  opposite,  a  healthy 
recruiting  projection  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  in  the  worst  case  year  of  1993.  The  study  then 
disproved  the  Committee's  belief  that  any  decrease  in 
Air  Force  male  recruits  would  automatically  and  inverse¬ 
ly  help  the  Army;  Rand  Corporation  verified  that  only  17 
percent  would  enlist  in  the  Army  while  83  percent  would 
remain  civilian  if  they  could  not  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force.  (83:39) 

How  does  the  combat  exclusion  policy  impact  the 
female  accession  issue?  The  Air  Force  Special  Study  Team 


developed  a  newi  Integrated  enlisted  acoeaaiona  model  that 
was  also  presented  in  the  Personnel  Force  Composition  Study 
of  1986.  The  model  contains  three  major  components.  The 
first  component!  Air  Force  requirements,  is  by  far  the 
dominant  factor  in  this  model.  Requirements  for  women  are 
limited  primarily  by  aptitudinal  and  physical  stamina  entry 
qualifications.  "Over  80  percent  of  the  Air  Force  positions 
require  a  mechanical  or  electronic  aptitude  for  admittance; 

.  .  .  women  score  significantly  lower  than  men  on  these  two 
aptitudinal  positions  of  the  qualification  test."  (83:13- 
14)  It  also  happens  that  most  of  the  specialties  that 
require  high  mechanical  and  electronic  aptitudes  also  re¬ 
quire  high  physical  stamina  qualifications.  Taken  together, 
the  "...  end  result  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  recruit 
eligible  women  cannot  adequately  perform  in  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  specialties."  (83:14)  While  "...  entry 
qualifications  are  by  far  the  most  critical  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  many  women  the  Air  Force  can  access,  ..."  the 
combat  exclusion  policy  also  influences  female  accession. 
(83:13)  The  combat  exclusion  policy  closes  18,600  officer 
positions  and  10,200  enlisted  positions  to  women. 
Furthermore,  some  additional  stateside  assignments  must  be 
filled  by  men  only  to  allow  for  rotation  to  and  from  the 
2,400  male-only  positions  overseas.  (83:13)  The  second  and 
third  components  of  the  model — youth  characteristics  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  effects  of  increasing  females, 
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respeotively--do  not  have  a  aajor  iapaot  on  feaale  accession 
requlreaents I  but  they  do  tend  to  reinforce  the  results  of 
the  first  coaponent  of  the  aodel.  The  Teaa  concluded  that 
.  .  an  18  percent  aooeasion  of  woaen  in  FY86  was  the 
aaxiaua  feaale  accession  level  the  Air  Force  could  handle 
without  serious  coaplications  or  iapact."  (83:16)  It 
appears  that  the  coabat  exclusion  policy  does  affect 
rnnruitintf  and  feaale  acoesaions  for  the  Air  Force,  but  not 
as  significantly  as  other  factors. 

Manas ins  the  Force 

The  accession  of  woaen  into  the  force  at  current 
levels  has  increased  the  coaplexity  of  force  aanageaent. 
Assignaent  equity  and  deployaent  availability  probleas  are 
exacerbated  by  pregnancies,  single  aeaber  parents  and 
aarried  couples.  (82:23) 

Studies  show  that  Air  Force  woaen  want  to  transfer 
between  job  specialties  20  percent  acre  than  aen  and  that 
they  have  shorter  careers  on  active  duty  than  men;  this 
increases  training  requlreaents.  (83:19)  Also,  feaale 
single  parents  (to  a  greater  degree  than  male  single 
parents)  and  pregnant  feaales  have  a  significant  influence 
on  aobility  and  availability  for  teaporary  duty,  requiring 
coaaanders  to  develop  work-around  solutrons.  (83:19,  22-23) 
On  average,  approxiaately  4  percent  of  Air  Force  feaales  are 
pregnant.  (83:23)  During  the  pregnancy  and  postnatal  re¬ 
covery  period,  these  woaen  are  not  available  for  deployment, 


and  are  aany  times  restricted  from  heavy,  manual  labor  or 
exposure  to  certain  chemicals  and  electrical  fields  that 
could  be  hazardous  to  a  fetus.  The  impact  of  these  restric- 
tions  caul  be  mission  limiting  in  some  cases;  particularly  in 
small  units  or  shops.  The  Air  Force  has  deployment  require¬ 
ments  for  approximately  136,000  active  enlisted  personnel. 
Females  are  almost  26  percent  slower  to  deploy  or  unable  to 
deploy  than  men.  (83:25-26)  When  viewed  across  the  entire 
force,  these  factors  are  probably  not  mission  limiting  at 
current  accession  levels,  but  clearly,  they  increase  person¬ 
nel  management  challenges  for  commanders. 

Managing  the  force  has  also  become  more  difficult, 
because  of  the  combat  exclusion  policy.  In  units  with  both 
combat  and  non-combat  missions  the  number  of  women  assigned 
must  be  limited.  For  example,  C-141  units  might  be  tasked 
to  airdrop  combat  troops  directly  into  a  main  battle  area. 
The  principal  wartime  mission  of  C-141  aircraft — strategic 
airlift — would  allow  the  assignment  of  female  aircrews. 
However,  if  the  number  of  female  aircrews  in  these  units 
were  not  limited,  the  unit’s  ability  to  respond  to  combat 
tasking  could  be  degraded. 

There  are  also  some  Air  Force  units  with  wartime 
missions  involving  direct  Army  support  in  the  battlefield. 

A  prime  example  exists  in  the  weather  specialty.  Air 
Weather  Service  is  tasked  with  providing  all  weather  support 
to  the  Army,  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field.  Air  Weather 
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Service  relies  on  the  policy  of  the  supported  Army  customer 
as  the  priaary  factor  in  judging  which  units  or  locations 
are  not  suitable  for  woaen.  In  general,  in  units  where  the 
Aray  excludes  woaen.  Air  Force  women  are  excluded  in  the 
weather  support  role  if  they're  tasked  to  deploy  with  the 
Aray  units.  This  action  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
woaen  from  weather  eleaents  in  direct  support  of  Aray 
special  forces,  specified  forward  deployed  Aray  units,  and 
those  units  deployed  forward  of  brigade  rear. 

As  seen  froa  these  examples ,  the  coabat  exclusion 
policy  ooaplloates  the  assignment  and  utilization  of  women 
in  specialties  noraally  suitable  for  woaen.  An  independent 
investigation  of  this  issue  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that  the  coabat  "...  restrictions  impede  the 
aost  effective  aanageaent  and  assignaent  of  personnel.” 
(89:S16725) 

Wartime  Readiness  Implications 
The  aission  of  the  Air  Force  is  to  fly,  fight,  and 
win!  Does  the  coabat  exclusion  policy  make  a  difference? 

In  a  1985  national  affairs  article,  Newsweek  writers 
concluded : 


.  .  .  honoring  those  restrictions  aay  prove  difficult. 
The  U.S.  ailitary  is  defining  "combat"  ever  more 
narrowly,  and  woaen  are  now  so  thoroughly  integrated 
into  the  araed  forces  and  have  advanced  so  far  in  key 
specialties  that  withdrawing  them  could  seriously  hamper 
the  country's  combat-readiness.  In  the  event  of  war  the 
Pentagon  could  well  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
violating  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  law — or  risk 
hamstringing  military  operations.  (33:36) 
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Evaluating  the  lapaot  of  woaen  on  wartime  readinesR 

is  difficult.  The  problems  with  deployment  of  women  were 

addressed  earlier,  and  some  of  the  traditional  arguments 

against  utilizing  women  in  combat  roles  will  be  presented  in 

the  next  chapter;  these  discussions  nay  shed  some  additions] 

light  on  the  readiness  question.  But  most,  important,  the 

combat  exclusion  policy  impacts  wartime  readiness  by 

limiting  flexibility.  According  to  Senator  Proxmire: 

.  .  .  the  myth  of  the  day  is  that  our  armed  services' 
combat  exclusion  policies  enhance  our  national  security. 
In  reality  barring  women  from  combat  has  resulted  in 
complex  and  arbitrary  restrictions  that  limit  our 
military  flexibility.  (88:S3182) 

Addressing  the  integration  of  woaen  throughout  the  services 

and  the  limits  to  flexibility,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  for  Manpower  said: 

.  .  .  men  could  not  realistically  be  substituted  for 
women  in  units  preparing  for  combat.  Under  many 
circumstances  you  Just  don’t  have  that  much  warning. 
Women. are  an  integral  part  of  units.  (88:83183) 

Combat  exclusion  restrictions  probably  don’t  hinder 
flexibility  and  readiness  for  the  Air  Force  nearly  as  much 
as  for  the  Army  and  Marines.  The  relatively  high  number  of 
combat  positions  and  the  very  nature  of  ground  combat  give 
the  Army  and  Narines  cause  for  concern  when  viewing  replace¬ 
ment  pools  in  rear  echelons  that  may  contain  too  many  women. 
Field  commanders  could  experience  a  ".  .  .  degrading  effect 
on  combat  operations  because  of  their  diminished  capability 
to  use  available  assets  to  reconstitute  forces  which  have 
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suffered  casualties."  (75:54)  While  not  a  problem  of  equal 
aatfnitude  for  the  Air  Force,  similar  scenarios  are  possible. 

Does  the  combat  exclusion  policy  have  negative  war¬ 
time  readiness  implications  for  the  Air  Force?  Probably 
not,  but  the  answer  depends  on  female  accessions,  effective 
force  management,  and  the  reaction  of  the  American  public 
during  wartime.  Commanders  must  continue  to  effectively 
manage  complex  personnel  iasues  surrounding  assignment, 
utilization  and  deployment  of  women,  and  female  accessions 
must  not  increase  to  a  level  that  produces  unacceptable 
limits  on  flexibility.  Lt  Col  lakra's  study  concluded  that 
".  .  .  accession  beyond  18  percent  will  require  added  study 
for  impact  on  the  Air  Force  mission."  (83:26)  If  the 
National  Command  Authority  or  Congress  were  influenced  by  a 
public  outcry  resulting  from  female  wartime  casualties  in  a 
future  conflict,  they  might  react  drastically  and  demand  the 
recall  of  women  from  hostile  zones.  The  combat  exclusion 
policy  both  limits  women  from  some  roles  and  at  the  same 
time  opens  many  other  nontraditional  roles  to  women.  These 
factors  potentially  limit  flexibility,  but  the  effect  on 
wartime  readiness  is  not  easily  quantified. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WOMEN  IN  COMBAT:  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 

Should  woaen  serve  in  coabat? 

The  debate  la  complex  and  emotional.  Perspective  is 
lost  among  a  hail  of  arguments.  Exhaustive  research, 
studies  and  aurve7a  have  been  inclusive  because  the 
basic  Issues  defy  empirical  analysis.  A  solution  will 
require  reaffirmation  of  the  nature  of  the  military 
profession  in  a  democratic  society  and  its  role  in  an 
increasingly  technologically  complex  world.  (80:28) 

Those  who  emphasize  equal  rights  and  responsibilities 
say  women  in  the  armed  forces  cannot  advance  to  the  top 
without  experience  in  combat  units.  Some  go  even  beyond 
this,  and  say  that  women  cannot  be  equal  in  society  as 
long  as  they  are  barred  from  full  participation  in  all 
levels  of  the  national  security  system.  In  their  view, 
modern  weapons  have  equalized  the  potentiality  for  women 
in  coabat  since  wars  are  less  likely  to  be  fought  on  a 
hand-to-hand  basis,  and  have  made  it  impossible  to 
protect  women  from  the  destructiveness  of  coabat.  In 
any  event,  they  claim,  properly  trained  women  would  be 
able  to  fight  successfully  and  exempting  them  from 
combat  is  not  fair  to  men. 

Those  opposed  to  women  in  coabat  contend  that  the 
protection  of  women  is  a  nark  of  civilization  and  a 
method  of  safeguarding  the  human  race.  They  point  out 
that  countries  such  as  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
which  women  have  fought  in  emergencies,  do  not  now  place 
women  in  combat  positions.  This  view  holds  that  the 
national  security  would  be  Jeopardized  because  women  are 
not  as  strong  or  aggressive  as  men  and  their  presence 
would  impair  the  individual  and  group  effectiveness  of 
men.  They  disagree  with  the  assumption  that  modern 
technology  has  significantly  reduced  the  direct  physical 
nature  of  coabat,  especially  ground  combat.  They  see 
permitting  women  in  coabat  as  an  extreme  deviation  from 
tradition  which  would  detract  from  the  dignity  and  femi¬ 
ninity  of  women  and  disturb  family  cohesion  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  make  society  fall  apart.  (84:9) 

The  debate  on  this  question  is  fraught  with  emotion 
based  on  cultural  attitudes  and  opinions.  Furthermore,  the 
societal  perception  of  coabat  normally  is  that  of  hand-to- 
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hand  ground  coabat  and  the  horrors  of  war.  Therefore,  the 
debate  nay  not  be  very  iaportant  to  the  Air  Force,  where 
relatively  few  positions  are  restricted  to  aen  only;  aost  of 
those  positions  are  designated  for  aircrew  aeabers.  In 
fact,  some  authors  argue  quite  convincingly  that  "... 
one's  gender  does  not  determine  whether  an  individual  has 
the  'right  stuff  to  fly  combat  aircraft." 

According  to  a  recent  GAO  report,  some  Air  Force  officials 
believe  women  can  successfully  fly  aircraft  in  combat  and 
repeal  of  the  exclusion  law  would  provide  for  more  flexible 
personnel  manageaent,  but  that  a  policy  which  opens  combat 
positions  to  women  is  a  social  question  which  can  only  be 
addressed  by  Congress.  (89:S16727)  If  this  is  true,  it 
seems  that  the  question  is  not  if  women  should  be  allowed  in 
combat  roles,  but  rather  when  and  to  what  extent  should 
women  be  allowed  in  combat  roles. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  resolve  the 
"women  in  combat"  issue.  That  is  clearly  a  decision  which 
rests  with  the  American  people  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  However,  some  of  the  traditional  arguments — female 
physiology,  technological  change,  combat  effectiveness 
implications,  sociological  limits,  international  military 
posture,  and  career  progression — are  summarized  here  to 
acquaint  policymakers  with  the  dialogue  on  this  issue.  This 
review  also  shows  the  level  of  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  fighting  force  if  women  were 
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allowed  to  serve  in  combat  roles.  Admittedly .  most  of  these 
argiuients  seem  to  apply  more  to  ground  combat  forces  than  to 
the  Air  Force. 

Female  Physiology 

The  most  common  argument  against  women  in  combat  is 
that  they  lack  the  physical  strength  and  stamina  needed, 

".  .  .  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  survive  and  to  perform  the 
daily  tasks  required  for  living  during  prolonged  periods  of 
primitive,  arduous,  and  stressful  conditions."  (72:^0) 
Studies  confirm  that  men  do  possess  greater  physical 
capacity  than  women.  Anthropometric  and  body  composition 
differences  give  women  only  56  percent  the  strength,  explo¬ 
sive  power,  speed,  and  throwing  and  jumping  abilities  of 
their  male  counterparts;  and  cardiorespiratory  differences 
give  women  only  67  percent  the  physical  endurance  and  heat 
tolerance  as  their  male  counterparts.  (77:52;  33:38) 
Opponents  claim  these  physical  limitations  could  limit  the 
military’s  ability  to  wage  war  successfully.  (74:39) 
Advocates  argue  that  proper  physical  standards  and  physical 
training  would  ensure  that  both  women  and  men  are  physical ly 
qualified  for  their  combat  positions.  Furthermore,  they 
point  out  that  there  are  many  combat  positions  which  don’t 
have  high  physical  requirements;  there  are  many  women  who 
could  qualify  physically,  but  are  currently  restricted  only 
because  of  proximity  to  the  battle  zone.  (77:62-55;  74:39) 
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Another  oonaon  argunent  against  women  in  coabat 
Involves  unacoeptable  Inef f icienoies  and  reduced  wartime 
readiness  caused  by  pregnancy •  menstruation  and  abortion. 

The  personnel  management  complexities  and  wartime  readiness 
implications  of  women  in  the  Air  Force  was  already  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter;  generally,  women  are  less  able  to 
deploy  rapidly  and  their  presence  in  the  force  complicates 
force  management.  Approximately  4  percent  of  Air  Force 
women  and  tO  percent  of  Army  women  are  pregnant  at  any  given 
time.  A  1982  Air  Force  study  showed  women  tend  to  spend 
more  time  away  from  the  Job  for  medical  reasons  than  men; 
pregnancy  was  one  of  the  factors.  (83:22)  Advocates  cite 
DoD  studies  showing  that  women  lose  only  half  as  much  time 
as  men,  who  tend  to  lose  time  because  of  desertion,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  and  disciplinary  action.  (77:57)  Menstrua¬ 
tion  is  often  mentioned  with  regard  to  a  women’s  inability 
to  handle  the  stress  of  combat  during  her  period,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  maintaining  feminine  hygiene  in  the  field,  and 
the  concomitant  lack  of  privacy.  Opponents  claim  that  a 
women's  unique  requirements  cause  unnecessary  administrative 
and  logistical  burdens  that  hinder  coabat  effectiveness. 
(76:49) 

Technological  Change 

Advocates  for  women  in  combat  counter  the  concerns 
about  lower  physical  strength  by  saying  that  technological 
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advances  have  changed  wars  Into  push-button  conflicts  where 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  Jobs  require  actual  fighting. 
(33:38) 

They  contend  that  because  women  are  inherently  no  less 
adept  than  men  at  flying  Jets,  driving  tanks,  conning 
ships,  or  other  combat  skills  that  do  not  require  great 
strength,  it  is  appropriate  to  include  them  in  U.S. 
fighting  units.  .  .  .  (76:46) 

Opponents  argue  that  "...  there  are  no  push-button 

wars  today,  nor  will  there  be  any  in  the  near  future." 

(72:30)  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  physical  strength 

will  always  be  required  to  do  many  critical  tasks  such  as 

digging  foxholes,  carrying  wire  barriers  and  communications 

wires,  lifting  and  loading  heavy  ammunition,  missiles  and 

other  ordinance,  lifting  bulky  camouflage  nets,  conducting 

rapid  runway  repair  tasks,  and  many  other  physical  tasks 

that  are  critical  to  successful  combat  operations. 

Combat  Effectiveness  Imp] ications 
Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  bearing  on  this 
controversy  is  the  effect  women  rosy  have  on  the  cohesiveness 
of  combat  troops.  (79:103)  Brigadier  General  Gatsis,  who 
retired  after  36  years  as  a  professional  combat  infantryman, 
explains : 

A  military  unit  is  more  than  the  equivalent  of  individ¬ 
uals  exercising  technical  skills.  These  technical 
skills  play  only  a  small  part  in  molding  a  fighting 
unit.  It  is  male-to-male  bonding  that  provides  unit 
cohesion  and  combat  effectiveness.  Without  this  crucial 
bonding,  units  disintegrate  under  stress  no  matter  how 
technically  proficient  or  well-equipped  they  are.  The 
presence  of  women  and  the  inevitable  liaisons  that  de¬ 
velop  will  destroy  this  bonding  that  takes  place  among 
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men  I  which  ia  ao  eaaential  for  their  courage  to  face 
danger  and  death  together.  Unit  coheaion  is  vital — it 
aavea  livea--and  we  should  not  trifle  with  it.  .  .  .We 
might  get  by  with  this  expensive  and  devastating  fool¬ 
ishness  in  peacetime  butt  when  national  survival  is  at 
staksi  it  surely  will  result  in  disaster.  (72:30-31) 

Other  opponents  point  out  that  unit  cohesion  and 
combat  effectiveness  are  hurt  by  many  factors  surrounding 
the  inclusion  of  women  to  combat  units.  For  example, 
disciplinary  problems  are  caused  by  fraternization  and 
sexual  harassment.  (73:50-51)  Furthermore,  men  may  be 
inhibited  in  their  speech  and  actions  in  a  naturally-macho 
environment,  may  patronize  or  reject  women  because  of 
perceived  weakness,  and  may  break  group  loyalties  to  compete 
for  individual  sexual  or  romantic  gratification.  (76:46-47) 
Another  concern  is; 

.  .  .  the  demoralizing  effect  death  or  capture  of  women 
would  have  on  both  the  soldiers  and  on,  .  .  society. 

One.  .  .  military  leader  expressed  the  certainty  in  his 
mind  that  male  soldiers  would  risk  all  the  lives  of  men 
in  a  unit  rather  than  leave  a  wounded  female  soldier 
behind  on  the  battlefield  to  die  or  fall  into  enemy 
hands."  (79:105) 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  for  sexual  integration 
of  combat  units  argue  that  women  may  actually  enhance  combat 
effectiveness  and  reject  the  male-bonding  thesis, 
concluding : 

The  mechanisms  by  which  bonding  takes  place  in  any 
social  group  are  misunderstood  by  many  who  use  the  term 
frequently.  Bonding  refers  to  the  psychological  process 
that  occurs  within  a  group  that  possesses  an  attribute 
that  sets  it  apart  from  society  as  a  whole.  Bonding 
allows  an  individual  to  feel  comfortable  within  a  group, 
to  subordinate  his  or  her  personality  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  group. 
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It  Is  not  true  that  bonding  occurs  only  aaong  aales 
or  to  a  lesser  degree  aaong  women.  Bonding  Is  strongest 
in  the  military  on  a  squad  level.  Each  succeeding  step 
up  in  structure  sees  bonding  grow  weaker.  Just  as 
morale  can  be  enhanced  by  a  good  leader)  so  too  can 
bonding.  Every  good  manager ,  in  the  military  or  out« 
understands  and  encourages  this  process.  (48:57) 

Sociological  Limits 

All  societies  establish  norms  of  acceptable  and 
expected  behavior.  These  norms  are  the  result  of  historical 
experience,  national  and  religious  tradition,  and  natural 
instinct;  thus  they  nay  change  over  time.  Societies  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  individuals  within  a  society,  tend  to  be 
culturally  conditioned.  Opponents  of  women  in  combat  point 
out  that  American  society  has  a  high  standard  of  chivalry, 
and  that  "...  Americans  are  culturally  conditioned  to 
believe  that  national  defense  is  a  man’s  Job  and  that  men 
are  protectors  of  women,  who  are  the  nurturers."  (31:72) 
They  also  argue  that  "...  women  are  simply  too  valuable  a 
resource  to  be  consumed  in  combat."  (77:60)  The  very  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  society  in  a  major  war  with  massive  casualties 
may  rely  on  its  women  to  bear  a  new  generation.  Those 
opposed  to  women  in  combat  also  question  whether  the 
American  public  is  ready  to  have  their  daughters  and  sisters 
come  home  in  body  bags,  or  whether  they  can  accept  the 
suffering  of  women  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  combat.  It 
seems  that  the  American  public  is  still  more  sensitive  to 
women  subjected  to  the  suffering  of  war  than  it  is  to  the 
suffering  of  men.  (74:37;  78:52)  If  that's  true,  would 
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they  beooae  deaorelizad  and  demand  removal  of  women  from 
combat  in  the  midst  of  the  war?  Those  in  favor  of  women  in 
combat  cite  changins  cultural  values  and  attitudes  by 
pointing  out  the  changes  to  traditional  roles  for  women  over 
the  past  2  decades.  (74:37) 

International  Military  Posture 

The  potential  threat  to  our  international  military 
posture  or  national  image  is  another  concern  about  the 
unknown  effects  of  integration  of  women  in  combat  roles  that 
is  debated: 

Much  of  the  purpose  of  this  country’s  modern  armed 
force  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it  can  and  will 
defeat  anyone  who  attacks  it.  Not  only  can  a  strong 
military  image  deter  those  who  might  consider  aggression, 
it  also  encourages  allies  to  invest  faith  and  support  in 
their  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  U.S.  military  credibility 
if  its  combat  forces  include  females,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  a  world  that  stubbornly  insists  that  there  are 
differences  between  men  and  women?  .  .  .  Would  an  army  or 
navy  with  women  in  its  ranks  be  weak  or  dispirited? 
Certainly  it  would  appear  so  to  a  traditional  army  of 
rigidly  disciplined  Warsaw  Pact  combat  troops  or  a 
rabble  of  radically  macho  Middle  East  adversaries.  The 
mere  appearance  of  weakness  could  tip  the  balance  in  a 
military  engagement;  more  important,  it  could  help  an 
aggressor  decide  whether  to  fight  at  all.  (76:49) 

.  .  .  moreover,  since  male  casualties  are  more 
"acceptable"  to  the  American  public,  what  better  target 
for  hostile  forces  than  female  troops?  The  lower 
"acceptable"  number  of  female  casualties  would  give 
hostile  forces  unnecessary  and  perhaps  devastating 
political  leverage.  (79:105) 

Proponents,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that: 

.  .  .  women  have  always  been  associated  with  defensive 
warfare.  .  .  using  women  in  combat.  .  .  is  associated 
not  only  with  being  an  underdog,  but  also  with  a  fierce 
commitment  to  the  Justness  of  one’s  cause.  Apparently 
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woaen  lend  aoral  eanotion  to  actions  in  which  they 
participate.  Thust  when  woaen  assume  military  roles,  a 
nation  signals  the  defensive  nature  and  moral  rectitude 
of  its  action.  (78:54) 

Career  Progression 

A  common  argument  from  women  in  the  military, 
women's  equality  groups,  and  some  Congressmen  is  that  ex¬ 
cluding  women  from  combat  negatively  effects  women's  career 
progression,  morale  and  retention.  They  claim  that  career 
advancement  is  tied  to  combat  experience  or  experience  in 
combat  units  and  that  exclusion  of  women  keeps  them  from 
getting  the  key  policymaking,  career-enhancing  jobs  needed 
for  promotion  and  major  command.  (85:10A;  89:816725-815727) 
Pentagon  officials  counter  with  promotion  statistics  and 
examples  of  high-ranking  female  officers  serving  in  high- 
level  military  policy-making  positions;  saying  DOPMA  has 
eliminated  promotion  inequities.  (79:85-86)  Others  ques¬ 
tion  the  motives  of  the  female  officers  who  agitate  for 
combat  roles,  but  this  attack  on  motives  only  delays  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  (35:10A) 
While  these  arguments  seem  to  apply  more  to  ground 
forces,  Air  Force  policymakers  must  consider  them — they 
inject  uncertainty  into  decisions  concerning  utilization  of 
woaen.  Building  on  a  review  of  combat  exclusion  law  and  Air 
Force  policy  in  the  previous  chapters,  the  rest  of  this 
paper  provides  a  historical  perspective  to  the  issue  and 
investigatea  American  attitudes  about  woaen  in  combat. 
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CHAPTER  V 


WOMEN  IN  COMBAT:  AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  THROUGH  THE  AGES 
Current  US  coabat  exclusion  legislation  and  the 
supporting  Air  Force  policy  are  by  no  means  unique — either 
geographically  around  the  nations  of  the  world  or  in  a 
broader  historical  US  context.  Long  before  this  nation  was 
founded,  the  cultural  practices,  religious  beliefs,  and 
values  of  societies  all  over  the  globe  were  shaping  opinions 
about  the  use  of  women  warriors.  These  ideas  continue  to 
influence  the  laws  and  policies  of  modern  nations  everywhere. 

Given  the  broad  international  and  evolutionary  scope 
of  this  issue,  an  expanded  examination  of  the  concept'-beyond 
its  post-World  War  II  development  in  this  country — is  useful 
in  addressing  two  persistent  questions  which  inevitably 
concern  policymakers.  The  first  of  these  questions  is:  can 
women  actually  perform  the  combat  function?  The  second 
question  is:  is  it  proper  for  them  to  engage  in  that  role? 

This  chapter  will  explore  answers  to  the  first 
question,  by  looking  to  history  for  evidence  of  women’s 
performance  in  the  combat  arena.  The  second  question — the 
question  of  propriety — involves  an  examination  of  cultural 
attitudes  and  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  with  just  about  everything  connected  with  this 
issue,  even  the  relevance  of  historical  experience  is 
fraught  with  debate.  Advocates  assert  that  the  historical 
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record  provides  oonoluslve  evidence  that  woaen  can  be 
effective  in  coabat.  Skeptics  recognize  that  the  Involveaent 
of  woaen  in  war  has  been  rather  ooaaonplace  throughout 
history,  but  they  question  whether  the  historical  records 
available  really  prove  such. 

They  have  provided  support  froa  the  sidelines;  they  have 
suffered  their  share  of  casualties.  But  for  the  aost 
part  woaen  have  been  caught  up  in  coabat  as  viotias 
rather  than  as  participants.  Their  loss  of  innocence  has 
been  largely  an  involuntary  one. 

Adaittedly,  the  occasional  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Nolly 
Pitcher,  has  appeared  on  the  scene  of  battle.  The  list 
of  naaes  is  unsurprisingly  short.  We  can  reaeaber  it 
because  it  is  brief,  novel,  anomalous.  Participation  by 
woaen  in  coabat  has  been  acre  at  the  syabolic  level  than 
the  real.  (7:6S) 

While  the  use  of  women  in  organized  armies  has  indeed 
been  rare,  the  use  of  women  as  coabatants  has  been  more 
commonplace  than  many  realize>-and  understanding  how  they 
fared  in  that  role  certainly  has  some  bearing  on  the  issue. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  to  be  considered  when 
reviewing  historical  accounts  about  women  in  combat,  and  that, 
is  the  suggestion  by  some  researchers  that  available 
chronicles  nay  not  tell  the  whole  story  about  women’s 
performance  in  that  role. 

Historians  often  ignore  or  discount  women’s  contribution 
to  warfare.  Most  Intelligence  officers  are  males  whose 
world-view  is  born  of  conventional  Eastern  European 
stereotypic  sex-role  attitudes.  If  woman’s  role  is 
defined  solely  as  that  of  peaceful  wife  and  mother,  we  can 
see  why  Journalists,  intelligence  officers  and  historians 
are  emotionally  and  intellectually  incapable  of  reporting 
on  women  as  fighting  troops.  (59:4) 

This  assertion,  curious  though  it  nay  sound,  was 
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corroborated  in  a  footnote  to  the  report  of  a  aociologiat  who 

studied  lender  integration  during  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

exercise  conducted  in  1982: 

Interestintflyf  soae  of  the  men  tended  soaetiaes  to 
"fordet"  that  woaen  had  been  part  of  this  experience. 

When  one  aan  was  recounting  a  particular  experience  to  a 
group  of  other  squadron  aeabers,  one  of  the  woaen  spoke 
up  and  reainded  hia,  "You  don't  have  to  tell  ae.  1  was 
there,  reaeaber?"  This  aay  relate  to  the  larger  process 
of  historical  denial  of  woaen 's  presence  and 
contributions  in  a  ooabat  environment.  (12:551) 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  this  theory  that  history  aay 

have  neglected  woaen's  contributions  on  the  battlefield,  then 

it  seeas  plausible  that  thoughtful  policsnsakers  would  wish  to 

avail  theaselves  of  the  historical  inforaation  that  is 

available,  however  Incoaplete  it  aay  be.  As  it  stands, 

history  is  replete  with  Instances  of  feaales  in  coabat 

environaents .  The  roles  they  played  varied  widely,  and  this 

variance  has  significance  when  considering  how  effective 

woaen  aight  actually  be  on  the  battlefields  of  the  future. 

One  researcher  categorized  female  involvement  into  three 

roles:  an  auxiliary  role  (where  woaen  served  formally  or 

Informal ly  in  a  supporting,  noncoabat  role  to  enhance  men’s 

effectiveness  in  combat),  a  coabat  role  (where  woaen  actually 

participated  as  combatants),  and  a  leadership  role  (where 

women  served  as  leaders  of  ailitary  forces  but  were  not 

involved  in  actual  battle.  (58:26) 

The  service  of  woaen  nurses  and  doctors  in  combat 

areas  has  sometimes  been  raised  as  evidence  of  woaen's 


■uooeas  in  "ooabat."  Although  this  service  provides  useful 
evidence  in  support  of  related  Issues — such  as  eaotional 
stabilityi  courage  under  fire,  and  ability  to  function  under 
difficult  battlefield  conditions — any  careful  analysis  aust 
recognise  that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between  aedical  and 
other  serviceaen  and  woaen  in  a  theater  of  war. 

>  ...  there  are  special  rules  of  oustoaary  and 

conventional  international  law  which  regulate  their 
function  and  confer  protections  on  aedical  personnel • 
regardless  of  sex.  Under  those  rules,  aedical  personnel 
are  classed  as  non-coabatants ;  as  such  they  do  not  take 
up  aras  except  in  self-defence  of  their  patients. 
Protection  is  not  personal,  but  is  to  their  calling: 
they  are  required  to  aid  all  wounded  and  sick,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  (27:22) 

Therefore,  since  the  issue  under  study  here  involves  women  as 
actual  coabatants  in  the  ailitary,  this  survey  will  focus  on 
the  second  category  (woaen  as  ooabat  participants)  except 
when  the  experiences  of  female  aedical  personnel  are  geraane 
to  relevant  combat  concerns  for  which  there  are  no  historical 
precedents — such  as  the  prisoner  of  war  question. 

History  likewise  records  numerous  instances  of 
women’s  contributions  in  terrorist  and  espionage  roles. 

Such  accounts  will  also  be  excluded  from  this  study  to 
focus  more  precisely  on  woaen  who  participated  in  groups 
organised  to  inflict  violence  on  an  enemy.  Participation  in 
guerilla  warfare  fits  this  criterion  and  will  therefore  be 
considered  here  together  with  the  use  of  women  in  the  more 
conventional  coabat  roles. 
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Since  this  study  has  been  designed  expressly  for  US 
Air  Force  polioyaakers,  a  special  section  on  women  aviators 
has  also  been  included*  together  with  information  on 
specialized  tests  which  have  recently  been  undertaken  by 
other  nations,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  various  laws 
currently  governing  the  use  of  military  women  in  other 
countries . 

Women  in  Organized  Combat;  From  Antiquity  to  World  War 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  women  in  combat  is 

found  in  Greek  mythology  where  women  warriors  called  Amazons 

are  mentioned.  Though  there  must  have  been  some  basis  for 

the  myth  of  the  Amazons,  there  is  precious  little  solid 

historical  evidence  to  substantiate  their  existence,  save 

some  ancient  Greek  art  depicting  them  in  combat  and  evidences 

ot  armed  women  found  in  excavations  of  ancient  ruins .( 57 : 2-3 ) 

The  myth  conjures  up  images  of  women  warriors  in  the  extreme, 

who  inhabited  Asia  and  western  regions  of  Africa: 

The  word,  Amazon,  came  from  the  Greek  word  for 
"breastless"  because  it  was  said  that  the  right  breast  of 
the  women  was  cut  off  when  they  were  children  so  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  bow.  In  the 
Amazon  tribes,  the  men  attended  to  menial  tasks  while  the 
women  were  in  charge  of  government  and  warfare.  A  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  until  she  had  slain  at  least  one 
enemy  on  the  battlefield.  (57:2) 

Perhaps  more  reliable  is  the  story  recorded  by  the 

ancient  Chinese  author  Sun  Tzu,  who  wrote  about  the  female 

combat  unit  he  trained  for  the  King  of  Wu  about  500  BC.  Of 

this  story,  one  modern  analyst  writes,  .  .it  does  suggest 
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that  25  centuries  ago  one  Chinese  allitary  aan  could  train 
woaen  to  be  soldiersi  even  though  (like  soae  modern  aen)  he 
seeaed  to  doubt  that  they  should  become  warriors."  (58:27) 

Women  of  antiquity  apparently  participated  in  the 
defense  of  besieged  Greek  and  Roman  cities.  Roman  accounts, 
for  example,  indicate  that  women  fought  in  the  last  defense 
of  Carthage  in  146  BC.  (58:27)  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  men  of  that  period  took  deliberate  steps  to 
conceal  their  women's  participation,  presumably  fearing  that 
the  enemy  would  accurately  assess  the  defender’s  situation  as 
desperate. 

Better  documented  are  accounts  from  the  mid- 

nineteenth  century  of  King  Qezo's  "she-soldiers”  of  Dahomey. 

This  African  King  created  a  segregated  elite  corps  of  female 

warriors  after  observing  that  his  male  warriors  always  broke 

first  when  actually  engaged.  He  personally  chaired  a 

selection  committee  which  chose  the  strongest  and  finest 

girls  in  his  tribe  as  candidates  for  the  corps. 

The  girl  would  be.  .  .  submitted  to  a  course  of  training 
that  would  stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  modern 
commando  course.  .  .  .  They  lived  well.  .  .  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  even  male  warriors.  In  return, 
they  were  expected  to,  and  did,  fight  to  the  last.  She 
was  also  expected  not  to  have  a  sex-life  until  after  she 
had  retired  from  the  corps.  .  .  if  a  woman  was  discovered 
to  have  taken  a  lover  both  were  executed.  As  Jungle 
fighters,  these  women  warriors  excelled — "few  troops 
anywhere  have  equalled  and  none  bettered  them."  (27:24) 

That  these  women  warriors  were  extremely  effective  is 
generally  accepted.  Of  note,  however,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
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why  they  faded  from  African  warfare.  Apparently,  Dahomey  men 
aucceaafully  exerted  presaure  to  eliminate  the  corps  since 
its  existence  prohibited  them  from  marrying  the  tribe’s  most 
desirable  women  until  they  left  the  army — often  wounded  or 
aged.  At  least  one  historian  thus  concluded  that  large-scale 
use  of  women  in  front-line  combat  has  serious  implications 
for  warring  societies: 

The  Dahomey  experiment  proved  that  employing  women  in 
combat  roles  is  subjected  to  diminishing  returns:  the 
birthrate  fell  and  the  quality  of  the  children  declined. 
(27:25) 

European  Feudal  Fighting 

Prom  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  feudal 
systems  in  Europe  influenced  the  character  of  women's 
participation  in  armed  conflict.  Most  recorded  instances 
depict  women  as  defenders  of  castles  or  fortresses.  One 
notable  exception  to  this  pattern  was  Joan  of  Arc,  whose 
military  exploits  in  bringing  Charles  VII  to  the  Fr''nch 
throne  in  1429  made  her  the  most  celebrated  female  figure  of 
medieval  Europe.  What  makes  Joan  especially  unique  is  her 
participation  as  both  a  combat  leader  and  an  active 
combatant. 

Primarily  she  served  as  an  inspiration  and  cohering  force 
in  uniting  the  French  to  fight.  Her  tactics  brought 
about  a  much-needed  updating  of  French  war-making 
techniques.  She  served  Charles  VII  and  Prance  aa  a 
strategist,  tactician,  logistician,  and  fighter  or 
soldier,  actively  engaging  in  the  fighting  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  (57:54) 
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With  the  passage  of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  the 

nation  state,  women  Joined  with  men  in  wars  of  revolution 

where  armies  were  organized  to  fight  for  causes.  In  the 

colonial  United  States,  women  had  participated  in  Indian 

fighting  long  before  the  American  Revolution.  Once  the 

American  fight  for  freedom  was  underway,  some  women  disguised 

themselves  as  men,  served  in  combat,  and  eventually  received 

pensions  for  their  service.  One  historian  whose  studies  have 

concentrated  exclusively  on  military  women  observed  that  such 

masquerades  were  neither  difficult  nor  unusual: 

It  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  be  thought  for  a  tall, 
slim  woman,  especially  a  teenager,  to  pass  as  a  man.  It 
has  been  done  in  many  wars  besides  the  American 
Revolution.  During  the  Civil  War  at  least  400  women 
posed  as  soldiers.  Of  course,  those  who  got  away  with 
the  masquerade  and  were  never  caught  are  beyond  our 
ability  to  count.  (44:16) 

Pension  records  do  exist  for  two  women,  Margaret 
Corbin  and  Deborah  Sampson.  Margaret  Corbin  may  have  been 
the  legendary  "Molly  Pitcher" — the  mysterious  heroine, 
usually  identified  with  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  who  took  her 
husband's  place  as  artilleryman  when  he  collapsed  from  a 
wound  or  heat  exhaustion.  Some  scholars  suspect  that  the 
Pitcher  story  was  contrived  to  symbolize  the  hundreds  (some 
say  thousands)  of  women  who  were  recruited  by  the  Continental 
Army  to  carry  water  for  cooling  red-hot  cannon  barrels. 
Although  historians  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  Corbin 
(nicknamed  "Captain  Molly")  is  the  source  of  the  Nolly 


Pitoher  legend •  her  experience  of  dressing  as  a  aan  to  Join 
her  husband  John  In  the  1776  battle  of  Fort  Washington  is 
nevertheless  better  doouaented.  Wounded  by  grapeshot, 
Congress  awarded  Corbin  a  pension  in  1779,  and  she  was  buried 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Acadeay  in  West  Point,  N.Y.  (44:16) 

The  other  woaan  for  whoa  pension  records  still  exist 
was  Deborah  Saapaon,  who  enlisted  disguised  as  Robert 
Shirtliffe  in  1782  and  served  for  3  years  in  the  4th 
Massachusetts  Regiaent.  She  is  said  to  have  perforaed 
bravely  on  several  occasions,  but  was  ultiaately  wounded  in 
gunfire  and  discovered  to  be  a  woaan  by  the  Aray  surgeon. 
Saapson  received  an  honorable  discharge  (in  secret)  and  was 
eventually  awarded  a  veteran's  pension.  Her  husband  later 
asked  for  and  received  double  her  pension  award  for  "taking 
care  of  her  wounds."  (42:83) 

Aaerica  was  not  the  only  place  where  women  were 
disguising  theaselves  as  aen  in  order  to  fight.  Another 
well-known  warrior  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Anne  Talbot, 
known  to  fellow  soldiers  as  John  Taylor,  who  "served  as  both 
a  foot  soldier  and  sailor  during  the  Napoleonic  War,"  (18:19) 
Nineteenth  Century  Wars  Between  Nations  and  States 

The  use  of  disguises  continued  in  the  War  of  1812, 


where  a  woaan  naaed  Lucy  Brewer  dressed  as  a  aan,  called 
herself  George  Baker,  Joined  the  Marines,  and  served  on  the 
USS  Constitution  for  3  years.  Today  she  is  known  as  "the 


first  girl  marine. "  (1:3) 

A  breakthrough  of  sorts  ooourred  during  the  Crimean 
War  in  the  1850s,  when  Florenoe  Nightingale’s  determined 
efforts  broke  down  resistance  to  female  nursing  auxiliaries. 

The  American  Civil  War  further  promoted  the  idea  of 
nursing  as  a  legitimate  profession  for  women,  and  the  name  of 
Clara  Barton  rings  a  familiar  bell  as  the  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Even  so,  when  the  war  ended  in  1865,  the 
Army  sent  the  women  home  and  reverted  to  using  enlisted  men 
for  patient  care.  (3:2) 

A  number  of  sources  agree  that  about  400  women  saw 
combat  during  the  Civil  War  by  serving  in  the  Army  in 
disguise.  Some  were  never  discovered  until  they  were  killed 
or  wounded,  whereas  for  others  disguises  proved  totally 
inadequate. 

When  the  Spanish  American  War  broke  out  in  1898, 
women  gained  increasing  acceptance  functioning  in  their 
auxiliary  role  as  nurses,  but  little  is  recorded  with  regard 
to  a  combatant  role  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  their 
outstanding  service  led  Congress  to  establish  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  in  1901  and  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  1908.  "Although 
full  military  status,  rank,  and  privileges  would  not  come  for 
years,  the  way  was  paved  for  in 'reased  use  of  women  with  the 
military."  (1:4) 
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Aaerican  Woaen  in  the  World  Ware 


World  War  1 

For  aa  long  aa  Anerican  woaen  have  participated  in 

■ilitary  activitieat  there  has  been  debate  about  their  proper 

roles.  Historically,  there  is  little  question  that 

successful  US  experiences  with  military  nurses  paved  the  way 

to  experiment  with  women  in  other  roles  and  provided  some 

basis  for  predicting  how  well  women  might  react  and  fare 

under  battlefield  conditions.  During  World  War  I,  close  to 

10,000  Army  nurses  were  assigned  in  Europe.  (20:59) 

Placing  women  in  other  kinds  of  jobs  was  another 

matter  entirely.  General  Pershing,  Commander  of  the  American 

Expeditionary  Forces,  urgently  requested  the  War  Department 

to  send  uniformed  women  for  service  as  telephone  operators, 

office  workers  and  administrators,  but  Washington  replied 

that  the  War  Department  was  "not  convinced  of  the 

desirability  cf  such  a  radical  departure  in  the  conduct  of 

military  affairs."  (66:50) 

The  Navy,  however,  found  a  1 oophole--and  used  it. 

In  1916,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  asked  his 
legal  advisor,  "Is  there  any  law  that  says  a  yeoman  must 
be  a  man?"  The  answer  was  no.  "Then  enroll  women  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  yeomen,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  have  the 
beat  clerical  assistance  the  country  can  provide ."( 1 : 5 ) 

By  today’s  standards,  this  seems  a  rather  modest  departure 

from  accepted  norms,  but  by  the  standards  of  the  day,  it  was 

a  radical  move  indeed.  Nicknamed  "Yeomanettes , "  12,000  women 
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enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Marine  Corps  cane  to  the  sane  conclusion  a  year  later  and 
enlisted  300  wonen  ( "Harinettes" ) .  Other  wonen  Joined  the 
Coast  Guard. 

These  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  wonen  were 
the  first  to  be  given  full  nilitary  rank  and  status  in  the 
US  nilitary.  Besides  clerical  Jobs,  they  served  as 
translators,  draftsnen,  nunitions  workers,  fingerprint 
experts,  canouflage  designers,  and  recruiters.  (1:6)  At 
this  point  in  tine,  however,  it  was  still  considered 
unthinkable  for  Anerican  females  to  "actually"  serve  in  the 
nilitary,  so  after  the  war  the  women  were  transferred  to 
inactive  status  and  discharged. 

Of  note  is  the  fact  that  several  plans  were  submitted 

during  the  years  between  the  World  Wars  which  suggested 

establishing  women  pernanently  in  the  military.  The  idea  was 

to  provide  an  opportunity  to  resolve  integration  problems  in 

peacetime,  rather  than  to  add  to  the  confusion  in  time  of 

war.  One  of  these  studies,  developed  by  Major  Everett  S. 

Hughes,  was  sent  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1928  and  again 

in  1930— but  was  shelved  both  times. 

Hughes'  plan  was  notable  for  the  fact  that  he  postulated 
several  areas  of  concern  and  developed  solutions  to 
address  then,  thereby  smoothing  integration  of  women  into 
the  military.  For  example,  "he  considered  advance 
training  essential  for  both  wonen  and  men  so  that  women 
setting  up  the  corps  in  wartime  could  comprehend  Army 
thinking  and  nen  naking  decisions  about  wonen  could 
understand  the  problems  of  militarizing  women."  (1:7) 
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In  1941 •  Congrnsswonan  Edith  Rogers  advised  the  Aray 
Chief  of  Staff,  Oeneral  Marshall,  that  she  was  subaitting 
legislation  to  give  woaen  full  ailitary  status  so  that  they 
would  have  the  sane  protections  and  benefits  afforded  to  nen 
in  the  event  that  they  served.  This  had  not  been  the  case  in 
World  War  I.  (66:S2)  Oeneral  Marshall  supported  the  idea  in 
a  speech  to  Congress  and  encountered  resistance  both  there 
and  in  the  War  Departnent.  By  Novenber,  the  General 
declared,  "1  want  a  woaen ‘a  corps  right  away  and  I  don't  want 
any  excuses!”  (20:60)  Nevertheless,  Congressional 
opposition  reaained  strong,  in  spite  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  Deceaber  1941,  until  May  1942  when  the  bill  passed 
and  the  Woaen's  Amy  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC)  was  introduced. 

In  June  1943,  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  converted  the  WAAC 
to  the  WAC  (Woaen's  Aray  Corps),  "whose  members  would  serve 
directly  in  and  not  merely  with  the  Army.”  (20:61) 

The  Navy  WAVES  (Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer 
Emergency  Service)  was  established  in  July  1942.  These  women 
served  in  a  multitude  of  nontrsditional  jobs  from  Air  Traffic 
Control  to  Parachute  Rigger  to  Aviation  Gunnery  Instructor. 
(70:30)  The  Coast  Guard  Woaen’s  Reserve  or  SPARS  was  formed 
in  the  sane  year,  taking  its  naae  froa  the  Coast  Guard’s 
motto  and  translation:  "Semper  Paratus — Always  Ready." 

(38:2) 

In  1943,  the  Amy  Air  Force  aerged  two  existing 
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groups  <the  Woaen's  Auxiliary  Ferrying  Squadron  and  the 

Woaen’s  Flying  Training  Detaohaent)  to  fora  the  Woaen’s  Air 

Force  Service  Pilots  (WASPs).  Forerunners  of  aodern  feaale 

Air  Force  pilotSf  the  WASPs  were  civilians,  hired  under  Civil 

Service  but  subject  to  ailitary  procedures. 

Over  25 1 000  woaen  applied  for  the  prograa,  1,830  were 
accepted  and  1,074  coapleted  the  training.  Between 
Septeaber  1942  and  Deceaber  1944,  woaen  pilots  flew  about 
60  aillion  ailes  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Caribbean,  in  77  different  types  of  aircraft  froa  the 
P-Sl  Mustang  to  the  B-29  Superfortress,  logged  nearly 
300,000  flying  hours,  ferried  12,650  aircraft,  towed 
gunnery  targets,  instructed  sale  pilots  in  instrument 
flying,  served  as  test  pilots,  and  performed  a  variety  of 
other  routine  and  hazardous  flying  duties.  Thirty  eight 
WASPs  lost  their  lives  in  aircraft  accidents.  (1:10) 

General  Hap  Arnold,  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 

Forces,  sought  congressional  approval  of  full  military  status 

for  the  WASPs  in  1944,  but  the  bill  was  defeated  and  the 

organization  was  deactivated  in  December  of  that  year. 

Addressing  the  last  graduating  class  of  WASP  pilots,  General 

Arnold  said: 

You,  and  more  than  nine  hundred  of  your  sisters,  have 
shown  that  you  can  fly  wingtip  to  wingtip  with  your 
brothers.  If  ever  there  was  a  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
that  women  can  become  skillful  pilots,  the  WASP  have 
dispelled  that  doubt.  It  is  on  the  record  that  women  can 
fly  as  well  as  men.  .  .  .  Certainly  we  haven't  been  able 
to  build  an  airplane  you  can’t  handle.  .  .  .  (3:3) 

The  largest  contingent  of  Army  women  served  in 
Europe,  and  they  received  a  warm  tribute  from  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  General  Eisenhower,  who  later  commented  on 
their  performance  in  that  theater: 
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During  the  tlee  I  have  had  the  WACs  under  ay  coaaand  they 
have  aet  every  teat  and  task  assigned  to  then.  .  .  . 

Their  contributions  in  efficiency ,  skill,  spirit,  and 
deternination  are  iaaeasurable .  (18:51) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  soae  5,500  Aray  wonen 
served  in  the  southwest  Paoifio  area,  prinarily  in  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Philippines.  (20:63)  General  HacArthur 
called  the  WACs  in  the  Pacific  theater  "ay  best  soldiers"  and 
confided  that  the  wonen  "worked  harder  than  nen,  conplained 
less,  and  were  better  disciplined."  (18:51) 

Over  265,000  Aaerican  wonen  answered  the  recruiting 
call  during  World  War  II.  The  najority  served  in  traditional 
areas,  but  aany  broke  with  tradition  and  served  in  nore 
unconventional  fields — though  none  could  be  classified  as 
direct  conbat.  However,  their  service  took  then  around  the 
world,  to  Jobs  that  soaetines  took  then  into  conbat  areas — in 
sone  cases  to  becone  prisoners  of  war.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
nost  inportant  lessons  fron  the  participation  of  Aaerican 
wonen  in  World  War  II  is  that  they  perforned  very  well  in 
virtually  every  task  assigned.  It  reaained  for  wonen  of 
other  nationalities  to  deaonstrate  how  the  fairer  sex  could 
perforn  in  direct  conbat  roles. 

Wonen  of  Other  Nations  in  the  World  Wars 
Soviet  Wonen 

It  was  in  Russia  that  probably  the  first  instance  of 
using  wonen  in  nodern  warfare  occurred.  During  World  War  I, 
wonen  fought  individually  under  the  Tsar  and  in  wonen 'a 
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battalions  after  the  fall  of  the  Tsar.  However,  it  is 
iapossible  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  women  to  fight  due  to 
the  lack  of  weapons  and  training,  general  disarray  of  the 
Russian  Army,  and  political  bickering  of  the  era.  (59:5) 

Some  80,000  women  were  used  in  various  capacities, 
including  combat,  by  the  Communists  during  their  Civil  War 
with  anti-communists.  Although  the  predominant  role  of  these 
women  was  combat  support,  women  also  fought  directly  as 
riflewoaen,  armored  train  commanders,  gunners,  and  demolition 
troops.  Most  were  integrated  into  male  units.  (2:2) 

Information  about  Soviet  women  in  World  War  II  is 
much  more  plentiful,  and  the  data  makes  it  clear  (even  when 
allowing  for  distortions  of  the  Soviet  Press  and  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  on  the  subject)  that  the  performance  of  women 
in  The  Great  War  surpassed  "that  of  all  other  wars  in  human 
history."  (2:2)  According  to  a  study  performed  by  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  about  one  million  women  actually 
fought  in  the  war  out  of  a  total  force  of  12  million.  (52:iv) 
Thus,  women  constituted  8  percent  of  the  Soviet  combatants. 
About  500,000  actually  served  at  the  front  either  in  combat 
or  support  roles. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  women  is  hard  to  measure. 
By  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  that  women  trained  by 
the  Central  Sniper  Training  Center  had  killed  11,280  troops. 
Women  firing  anti-aircraft  batteries  were  reported  by  one 
German  source  to  be  quite  good  shots.  The  Soviets  have 


olaiaed  that  thalr  woaen  ware  effective  in  tank  operations. 
(2:3)  The  Red  Air  Force  foraed  two  boaber  regiaents  and  one 
fighter  regiaent  in  which  woaen  filled  all  aircrew  and 
support  positions. 

The  interceptor  regiaent  is  reported  to  have  downed  38 
eneay  planes.... By  the  tiae  the  night  boabers  were 
operating  in  Poland •  they  were  flying  300  sorties  a 
night.  (2:3) 

By  all  accounts,  the  woaen  were  not  tiaid  about 

stepping  up  to  fight.  When  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  an  appeal 

for  experienced  woaen  fliers  to  volunteer  for  action,  2000 

applications  were  received.  The  new  recruits  were  screened 

by  Major  Marina  Raskova,  Russia’s  "Aaelia  Barhart,"  and  she 

alnoed  no  words  about  the  dangers  of  the  Job  ahead: 

"The  girls  I  do  choose  oust  understand  beyond  any 
doubt  that  they  will  be  fighting  against  aen,  and 
they  Bust  theaselves  fight  like  aen.  If  you're 
chosen  you  aay  not  be  killed— you  aay  be  burned  so 
your  own  aother  would  not  recognize  you.  You  aay  be 
blinded.  You  aay  lose  a  hand,  a  leg.  You  will  lose 
your  friends.  You  aay  be  captured  by  the  Geraans. 

Do  you  really  want  to  go  through  with  this?"  (18:29) 

Apparently  they  did;  not  a  single  girl  withdrew.  The  Germans 

were  to  discover  these  woaen  aviators  could  be  Just  as  deadly 

as  the  aen. 

Much  is  said  today  about  the  difficulty  woaen  have  in 
handling  various  types  of  battlefield  equipaent.  Advocates 
argue  that  woaen  can  do  the  Job,  but  soae  aodif ications 
would  be  necessary.  History  inforas  us  that  this  was  the 
approach  used  by  the  Russians  to  accoaaodate  their  woaen 
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warriors,  particularly  with  the  ouabereoae  controls  of  World 
War  II  aircraft. 

Their  fighter  and  boaber  planes  also  had  to  be  modified 
for  feminine  physiques  that  could  not  reach  rudder  pedals 
without  special  blocks,  and  seat  cushions  had  to  be 
raised  to  allow  women  to  have  all-around  vision  in  the 
cockpit.  Just  manipulating  the  cumbersome  and 
obsolescent  YAK  bombers  often  required  the  combined 
leverage  of  both  pilot  and  copilot  to  yank  back  the  stick 
at  takeoff.  (18:31) 

When  it  came  to  the  actual  combat,  women  later 
admitted  their  fears  probably  more  openly  than  most  men 
would,  but  they--like  their  male  counterparts--alBo  indicated 
that  the  fears  vanished  in  the  intense  concentration  and 
exhilaration  demanded  by  battle  itself.  As  one  woman 
explained: 

(1  was).  .  .  retching  as  I  taxied  out  for  take-off.  I 
felt  like  switching  off  and  getting  out.  .  .  .  But  it  was 
strange:  the  moment  the  aircraft  left  the  ground  and  I 
raised  that  undercarriage,  all  my  nerves  disapp< ared. " 
(18:31) 

One  of  the  women  bombardiers  recalled  her  "fantastic  uense  of 

achievement"  in  making  her  first  raid.  But  the  thrill  of 

successes  was  quickly  balanced  by  the  sobering  realization 

that  not  everyone  returned  from  these  adventures,  and  the 

harsh  realities  of  battle  cemented  these  women  into  a 

formidable  team,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  enemy: 

Flying  up  to  ten  sorties  a  night  back  and  forth  across 
the  front  lines  during  the  desperate,  climactic  months  of 
the  battles  around  Stalingrad  in  the  autumn  of  1943,  the 
Russian  women  earned  the  respect  of  the  Oermans  for  their 
courage  and  skill;  they  were  dubbed  "the  night  witches." 
(18:32) 

Not  all  of  the  women  pilots  flew  with  the  all-female 
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reciaents.  Those  aeslgned  to  aale  units  faced  a  dual 
challenge:  fight  the  eneay  as  well  as  the  resistance  of 

their  ooarades.  The  story  of  Lieutenant  Lily  Litvak 
illustrates . 

The  ooaaanding  officer  of  the  unit  near  Stalingrad  to 
which  she  was  initially  posted  in  August  1943  refused  to 
let  her  fly  with  his  aen  and  ordered  her  to  seek  an 
iaaediate  transfer.  But  Lieutenant  Litvak  turned  her 
considerable  chara  to  advantage  with  the  plea  she  aade 
for  Just  one  chance  to  prove  her  coabat  skill.  The 
skeptical  Red  Air  Force  coaaander  could  not  resist,  and 
Lily  was  given  a  plane  to  show  what  she  could  do.  After 
a  dogfight  in  which  she  skillfully  outaaneuvered  a  Geraan 
to  share  the  "kill”  of  a  Messersohaitt  109,  Lieutenant 
Litvak  reaoved  all  doubts  about  a  woaan’s  ability  in 
coabat.  She  was  welcoaed  to  a  peraanent  place  in  the 
squadron.  (18:33) 

Lily  Litvak,  nioknaaed  the  "Rose  of  Stalingrad,"  went  on  to 
beooae  a  Soviet  fighter  "ace"  with  12  kills  to  her  credit 
before  she  was  shot  down  in  a  aass  attack  of  Geraan  Me- 1098 
and  failed  to  bail  out. 

Lily’s  assignaent  to  an  all-aale  unit  was  not 
unusual.  Records  show  that  aost  woaen  did,  in  fact,  serve  in 
aixed  units,  but  aside  froa  stories  about  legendary  figures 
like  Lily,  there  is  little  docuaentation  of  any  probleas  with 
integration.  In  the  ground  coabat  role,  Soviet  sources  did 
report,  however,  woaen  having  trouble  with  tasks  involving 
upper  body  strength  (i.e.  in  cliabing  and  in  throwing 
grenades).  (2:3) 

Yet  accounts  have  been  aade  of  woaen  who  perforned 
extraordinary  feats  of  strength,  persistence,  and  endurance 
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on  the  battlefield.  One  such  account  was  provided  by  Marshal 

of  the  Soviet  Union,  Qeneral  Vasili  Chuikov,  who  served  as 

Couander  of  the  renowned  62nd  Aray  during  the  historic 

Battle  of  Stalingrad.  He  described  the  activities  of  a  woaan 

orderly  called  Taaara  Shaakova,  whoa  he  knew  personally,  who 

carried  seriously  wounded  soldiers  froa  the  firing  line: 

She  would  crawl  up  to  the  wounded  aan  on  all  fours.  .  . 
and  bind  his  wounds.  ...  To  reaove  a  aan  froa  the 
battlefield,  two  aen,  with  or  without  stretchers,  are 
noraally  needed.  But  aore  often  than  not  Tamara  coped 
alone.  What  she  did  was  to  crawl  under  the  wounded  nan. 
and,  straining  every  nuscle,  would  carry  on  her  back  a 
living  load  soaetlnes  one  and  a  half  tines  or  twine  her 
own  weight.  But  when  a  wounded  nan  could  not  be  lifted, 
she  would  spread  out  her  ground-sheet,  roll  the  wounded 
nan  on  to  it.  and  again  on  all  fours,  drag  the  heavy 
burden  behind  her.  .  .  .  Many  aen  alive  today  owe  their 
lives  to  her.  .  .  .  There  were  nany  heroines  like  Tamara 
in  the  62nd  Army.  (14:232) 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  terminated 
its  conscription  of  woaen  and  demobilized  most  of  those  in 
service.  Some  speculate  that  there  was  a  practical  reason 
for  this:  "...  the  regiae  apparently  believed  that  in 
peacetime  it  is  easier  to  run  an  all-male  army  backed  by  a 
snail  core  of  female  specialists."  (2:4)  Opponents  of  women 
in  coabat  take  a  much  more  extreme  view.  Phyllis  Schlafly, 
spokeswoman  against  woaen  in  combat,  flatly  declared  in  a 
January  1988  editorial: 

"The  only  two  nations  that  used  woaen  in  combat  in  modern 
tines,  Russia  and  Israel,  both  abandoned  the  policy 
because  it  doesn’t  work.  We  should  study  their 
experience  and  find  out  why.”  (35:10a) 

Extensive  review  of  the  historical  record  neither  confirms 
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nor  denies  Schlafly'a  harsh  oondeanation  of  the  service  of 
those  one  ellllon  Soviet  women  who  served  their  country  in 
crisis.  Rather  I  another  possibility ,  drawn  from  the  African 
Dahoaey  experiment .  emerges.  Could  it  be  that  these  war- 
weary  societies,  whose  populations  were  ravaged  by  modern 
conflict,  experienced  an  overriding  need  at  war's  end  for 
their  women  to  return  home--not  because  their  military 
service  was  inadequate — but  because  it  was  now  tine  get  on 
with  the  creation  of  life  rather  than  the  destruction  of  it? 
Unfortunately,  there  is  simply  no  way  to  balance  the 
conflicting  impressions  about  Soviet  women  combatants  in  any 
scientific  way.  Yet  the  experience  remains  key  to  the  issue 
of  women  in  combat  today,  and  further  study  by  serious 
policymakers  is  warranted. 

Yugoslav  Women 

Statistics  indicate  that  one  million  Yugoslavians 

were  mobilized  to  fight  during  World  War  II,  of  which  100,000 

were  women.  Another  two  million  performed  administrative 

functions.  One  man,  Andor  Dverk,  wrote  of  his  experiences 

with  the  female  Yugoslavian  partisans,  saying: 

"Those  women  were  a  horror — Attila  incarnate!.  .  .  .  One 
of  our  women,  Mira,  was  a  crack  shot  and  had  thirty- four 
Germans  to  her  credit  in  combat.  .  .  not  just  prisoner 
killing,  but  in  real  fighting.  .  .  .  (She  was)  tough  and 
stocky,  in  her  early  twenties.  .  .  .  She  could  use  a 
machine  pistol  with  the  best  of  us."  (16:35) 

Researchers  indicate  that  there  is  extensive  documentation 

attesting  to  the  exploits  of  these  military  women.  However, 


these  woaen  too  were  returned  to  more  traditional  roles  after 
the  war  was  over. 
ga.BiaP  WojRffo 

Oeraany  was  the  least  receptive  to  the  use  of  women 
in  combat  during  the  World  Wars,  invoking  cultural  values 
that  were  "almost  totally  hostile  to  the  use  of  women  in 
warfare  in  any  capacity  except  as  industrial  workers  and 
quasl-servanta  and  clerical  people.”  (2:5) 

British  Women 

Unlike  German  women  in  both  wars*  British  women 
served  in  large  numbers  as  members  of  all  kinds  of 
auxiliaries  and  in  military  roles.  However,  the  British 
experience  differed  from  that  of  the  Russians  in  that  they, 
the  British,  in  not  suffering  a  land  invasion  chose  to 
classify  women  as  nonoombatants  and  deny  then  training  in 
combat  weapons.  They  were  used  in  defensive  combat  support 
roles  as  aircraft  plotters  and  served  under  fire  while 
manning  anti-aircraft  batteries,  searchlights,  and  barrage 
balloons.  (27:24) 

There  was  one  curious  exception  where  British  women 
were  used  as  fighters,  and  this  was  in  the  quasi-military 
organization  known  as  the  First  Aid  Nurse  Yeomanry  (FANY) 
Corps . 

The  unofficial  status  of  the  FANY  Corps  meant  its 
members,  unlike  the  ATS,  were  not  restricted  to  non- 
combatant  duties  and  could,  therefore,  carry  and  use 
small  arms.  This  was  seen  as  a  major  asset  by  the  SOE 
(Special  Operations  Executive)  who,  requiring  women  to 
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undertake  all  manner  of  confidential  workt  saw  in  the 
PANYs  a  logical  partner.  (45:119) 


French-speaking  PANYs  were  thus  trained  as  coaaandoa  and 
parachuted  behind  Oeraan  lines  to  engage  in  espionage.  One 
such  woman t  Nancy  Wake,  was  in  charge  of  7,000  people  and  led 
her  men  in  couando  raids  against  the  Germans  for  nearly  18 
months.  (69:6) 

No  scientific  surveys  were  conducted  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  women  as  compared  to  men  during  their 
wartime  service.  Host  British  women  were  demobilized  after 
the  war. 

Swedish  and  Danish  Women 

Neither  Sweden  nor  Denmark  used  women  as  combatants 
in  the  armed  forces  during  either  world  war.  "Sweden  was  an 
armed  neutral  in  both  wars,  while  occupied  Denmark  had  a 
resistance  movement  during  World  War  II."  (2:9) 

French  Women 

It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  French  women  and 
girls  served  as  spies,  saboteurs,  arms  smugglers,  and  liaison 
officers  in  the  Free  French  underground;  however  there  is 
little  documentation  available  on  women’s  role  in  the  French 
resistance. 

Women ’ a  Performance  in  Combat  During  the  World  Wars 

In  a  detailed  study  commissioned  by  the  US  Army  and 
published  in  1982,  Nancy  Loring  Goldman  produced  a  balanced 
assessment  addressing  the  qualitative  aspects  of  women’s 
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World  War  II  coabat  perforaance.  Recognising  the  ooaplexity 
of  the  question,  Ooldaan*s  paper  offers  some  thoughtful 
suggestions  about  how  the  historical  record  aight  best  be 
interpreted. 

Recognising  that  the  high  praise  which  women  earned 
from  commanders  and  others  was  no  doubt  well  deserved, 

Goldman  also  cautions  that  "pious  praise  heaped  upon  fighting 
woaen  is  (also)  the  result  of  appreciation  for  what  was 
perceived  as  performance  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  .  .  praise 

that  the  unusual  often  evokes."  (2:15) 

She  also  notes  that  while  enemy  sources  (German 
prisoners  and  witnesses)  sometimes  praised  women’s 
performance,  there  were  also  instances  where  their  abilities 
were  severely  scorned.  (One  must  keep  in  mind  here  that 
Germans  adamantly  opposed  using  women  in  military  roles,  and 
one  would  not  therefore  expect  them  to  praise  women’s 
performance  in  any  case.) 

Another  consideration  which  must  be  factored  into  any 
assessment  must  be  the  recognition  that  national  wartime 
propaganda  can  distort  the  facts.  Given  these  and  other 
reservations,  Goldman  ultimately  concludes  that  "there  is  no 
firm  basis  on  which  to  measure  the  fighting  worth  of  women 
when  they  have  fought  in  combat  in  this  century."  (2:15) 

This  is  probably  a  fair  assessment.  While  historical 
experiences  of  women  in  the  World  Wars  do  offer  important 
insights  of  which  younger  generations  may  be  unaware. 
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available  records  do  not  in  fact  provide  enough  conclusive 
evidence  to  resolve  the  current  debate  beyond  doubt. 

Women  as  Prisoners  of  War 

Much  of  the  current  debate  about  women  in  combat 
focuses  on  the  possibility  that  women  might  be  captured  in 
battle  and  become  prisoners  of  war  (POW).  Indeed)  Air  Force 
Regulation  35-60  specifically  forbids  assignment  of  women  to 
duties  where  there  is  "substantial  risk  of  capture."  (68:1) 

This  exclusion  begs  the  question:  "Why?"  What  do  we 
know,  if  anything,  about  women  in  captivity  as  prisoners  of 
war? 

History  assures  ul  t.iat  women  are  no  strangers  to 
prison  camps. 

During  WW  II  at  Ravensbruck  concentration  camp  alone, 
over  65,000  allied  women  died  from  starvation,  disease, 
the  gas  chamber,  and  medical  experimentation.  (3:9) 

Likewise,  most  historical  references  tend  to  ignore 
the  POW  experience  of  77  American  women  as  a  result  of 
American  defeats  in  the  battles  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  in 
the  Philippines  during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 

(56:41)  The  women  were  US  Army  nurses,  and  their  experiences 
in  this  instance  are  relevant  to  combat  concerns  for  which 
there  are  no  other  historical  precedents.  Captured  in  May 
1942,  they  remained  incarcerated  for  37  morths — the  duration 
of  the  war. 

Amazingly,  these  women  endured  starvation  diets. 
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worked  IS-hour  (aoaetiMs  round-the-olock )  derat  under 
conatant  ahelllng,  in  Jungle  conditlona — and  aurvlved. ( S9 : 8 ) 

A  few  of  the  woaen  POWa  wrote  hooka  about  their 
experienoeat  but  aoat  have  choaen  to  reaain  ailent  on  the 
aubject.  (56:46)  Their  atorr  doeat  howevert  lend 
credence  to  the  aaaertion  that  American  women  are  capable  of 
enduring — and  aurviving->the  conaiderable  atreaaea  of  this 
type  of  wartime  ordeal . 

Israeli  Women:  In  or  Out  of  Combat? 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  the  combat  record  of  the  female  Israeli  soldier.  Israeli 
women  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of 
their  country’s  security  forces t  but  their  role  as  combatants 
has  been  distorted  and  often  misunderstood.  Contributing  to 
the  confusion  is  probably  the  fact  that  there  has  been  much 
internal  debate  over  the  proper  role  of  women  in  Israel’s 
defense  forces. 

The  debate  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
participation  is  not  a  development  of  latter-day  history: 
it  has  always  existed  in  vigorous  polemics  among  the 
different  groups  within  the  Yishuv  (the  Jewish  population 
in  pre-Israel  Palestine)  and  has  continued  uninterrupted 
since  the  establishment  of  the  state.  (17:137) 

Women  played  their  most  active  role  in  defense  from 
1941-1951 1  especially  during  the  War  of  Independence  in  1947. 
However,  they  began  participating  early  in  the  century  when 
the  Jews  began  settling  in  Palestine  and  defense  units  were 
formed.  The  first  such  unit,  formed  in  1908,  had  105 


•eabern — 20  of  which  were  women.  <2:8)  Complex  struggles 

ensued  against  the  Arabs,  and  these  units  were  used  in  the 

resulting  hostilities  into  the  1940s.  In  November  1947,  the 

Jewish  state  of  Israel  was  established  and  by  December  the 

Jews  were  embroiled  in  a  war  with  all  of  their  surrounding 

Arab  neighbors  that  was  to  last  until  March  1949.  Now  the 

debates  of  previous  decades  were  set  aside  as  women  were 

called  to  defend  the  fledgling  nation. 

It  was  in  the  Palmach,  itself  the  most  active  branch  of 
the  Ylshuv's  forces,  that  women  participated  closely  with 
men,  in  the  largest  numbers,  and  continued  throughout  the 
conflict  to  fulfill  the  roles  for  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Elsewhere,  the  story  was  different,  changing 
from  relatively  full  participation  early  in  the  conflict 
toward  a  more  specialized  and  limited  division  of  labor. 
(17:149) 

By  October  1948,  women  in  the  military  service  reached  a  peak 
strength  of  about  12,000.  Precise  records  of  their  various 
functions  have  yet  to  be  fully  documented.  Non-Palmach  women 
apparently  served  in  more  support  functions  than  did  Palmach 
women,  who  were  used  in  the  tank  corps  armor,  artillery,  and 
infantry  units,  guerilla  warfare,  street  fighting,  sniping, 
and  ambush .  (2:9) 

Overall,  Israeli  women  were  evidently  quite  effective 
during  the  war,  with  an  impressive  record  of  achievement  to 
their  credit.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned  in  Israel’s 
favor,  the  women  were  removed  from  the  fighting  and  returned 
to  supportive  roles.  Some  claimed  that  the  men  were 
distracted  by  worrying  over  the  women’s  safety,  but  the 
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actual  reasons  are  not  well  documented. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Justification  for  the  1950 
decision  to  order  women  out  of  combat  was  based  on  more  than 
concern  for  Jewish  opinion  or  POW  risk.  Some  sources  assert 
that  the  presence  of  women  made  the  enemy  fight  harder.  In 
assessing  the  reasons  why  women  were  ordered  out  of  combat  in 
1950,  one  Justification  given  was  that  "captured  Arab  troops 
stated  that  they  would  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  suffer 
dishonor  by  surrendering  to  women."  (54:118) 

Whatever  the  reason,  as  soon  as  the  new  state  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed,  the  controversy  about  women's  role  In 
the  military  surfaced  once  again.  The  Orthodox  community 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  the  morality  of  female 
military  servicer-concerns  which  continue  to  be  registered 
to  this  day. 

The  Torah  prohibits  the  interchange  of  functions  between 
men  and  women:  "God  has  created  male  and  female  and 
designed  for  each  of  them  a  separate  task"  (Levin  1949: 
1446).  (53:205) 

The  most  important  objection,  however,  focuses  on 

woman's  child-bearing  capacity: 

"Her  function  as  a  mother  of  7-6  children  on  the  average 
is  way  and  above  what  she  could  have  done  in  two  years  of 
military  service.  .  .  .  The  national  service  of  the 
observant  girls,  in  their  homes  and  families,  is  the  most 
Important  service  any  Israeli  could  make,  even  for  the 
sake  of  our  security.  (53:205) 

It  was  ultimately  decided  in  1949  that  women  would  be  removed 

from  combat  units,  but  they  were  to  be  made  liable  to 

conscription  and  trained  in  self-defense.  The  prevailing 
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reason  for  thla  restriction  was  the  fear  that  woaen  would  be 
captured  by  the  Arabs  and  becone  their  prisoners  of  war. 
During  subsequent  warst  woaen 's  participation  surged,  but 
offioial  policy  reaained  unchanged  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  serve  at  the  front. 

Aaerican  Woaen  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnaa  Conflicts 
In  the  years  following  World  War  IZ.  the  nuabers  of 
woaen  in  the  services  shrank  considerably.  Then,  after  the 
onset  of  the  Korean  War,  the  services  scraabled  froa  1951 
through  1952,  without  success,  to  increase  woaen 's  strength 
in  all  of  the  araed  forces  froa  28,000  to  112,000,  finally 
achieving  a  level  of  only  46,000.  (20:65)  Thus,  the  only 

Aaerican  allitary  woaen  to  serve  in  the  Korean  War  were 
nurses. 

There  were  probably  aany  reasons  for  this  recruiting 
failu<'e.  but.  soae  historians  have  suggested  that  Aaerican 
weariness  froa  World  War  II  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Korean  conflict  itself  aight  have  contributed.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  one  lesson  emerged  froa  this  failure  which  could 
have  a  bearing  on  future  Halted  conflicts  fought  with  an 
all-volunteer  force:  talented  woaanpower  for  use  as 
reinforceaents  in  a  crisis  aay  not  be  easy  to  recruit  and 
train  on  short  notice: 

The  Korean  War  experience  reinforced  the  lesson  that 
should  have  been  taken  froa  World  War  II:  the 
aobilization  of  large  nuabers  of  woaen  through  volunteer 
aeans  is  not  possible.  (20:65) 
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Presualng  this  to  bs  s  reasonsbls  assort ion,  then  the  use  of 
woaen  In  a  ooabat  oapaolty  should  be  expected  to  require 
considerable  lead  tine— both  for  careful  recruitaent  as  well 
as  quality  training. 

Surprisingly I  there  Is  dlsagreeaent  on  the  nuaber  of 

Aaerioan  allltary  woaen  who  served  In  Vietnaa.  One  tally 

runs  as  high  as  20,000,  whereas  Najor  General  Jeanne  Hola, 

USAF  (Ret)  published  an  eatiaate  of  only  7,500,  indicating 

that  neither  the  Veterans'  Adalnlstration  nor  the  Department 

of  Defense  had  aalntalned  any  figures  nor  any  infornation  on 

the  capacities  in  which  they  served.  (42:82)  One  thing  is 

certain,  however:  they  did  not  serve  in  coabat. 

The  only  battles  that  woaen  were  assigned  to  fight  in 
Vietnaa  were  the  paper  blizzard  battles  (freeing  young 
aen  for  active  coabat  duty)  and  the  battles  to  save 
lives.  By  far  the  aajority  of  woaen  serving  in  Vietnam 
were  nurses.  .  .  .  (42:82) 

Woaen  in  Aviation  History 

Docuaentatlon  on  women's  achievements  in  aviation 

history  is  also  not  easy  to  find. 

Even  in  such  aviation-oriented  communities  as  the  Air 
Force,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  women's  achievements 
in  aviation.  .  .  .  Yet  the  history  of  women  in  aviation 
is  worth  examining,  and  women's  achievements  in  military 
aviation  merit  recognition.  (67:36) 

Women  have  piloted  everything  from  balloons  to  apace 
craft,  yet  in  many  circles  women  who  have  taken  to  the  skies 
are  still  regarded  as  unusual  oddities.  This  section  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  complete  review  of  women's  achievements 
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In  the  hiatory  of  flight;  ratheri  it  is  designed  to  highlight 
wonen’s  activities  in  ailitary  aviation  for  policyaakers  who 
are  considering  their  potential  as  coabat  aviators.  Woaen’s 
affiliation  with  ailitary  flight  is  not  a  recent  phenoaenon 
by  any  aeansi  yet  this  still  aeeaa  to  ooae  as  soaething  of  a 
surprise  to  aany — even  today.  Perhaps  the  surprise  is 
warranted  I  considering  the  general  lack  of  encourageaent 
which  has  been  extended  to  woaen  aviators  throughout  the 
years. 

During  World  War  !•  aany  well-known  female  pilots 
volunteered  for  military  aervicet  but  only  a  few  actually  got 
to  serve  and  these  were  French  and  Russian  woaen  who  were 
permitted  to  fly  in  observer  and  reconnaissance  capacities. 

In  the  United  States,  a  number  of  woaen  with  outstanding 
flying  records  were  repeatedly  turned  down  in  their  bid  to 
become  ailitary  pilots. 

Congressman  Murray  Hulbert  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  permit  woaen  to  Join  the  Flying  Corps  and 
go  to  France;  however,  the  bill  did  not  pass.  Woaen  then 
found  other  ways  to  support  the  war  effort.  (67:38) 

Stinson  Field  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  was  established 
by  a  family  full  of  aviators.  By  the  time  Katherine  Stinson 
was  only  19  years  old,  she  had  flown  aerial  stunts  around  the 
world. 

In  1917,  she  set  a  new  world  nonstop  distance  record  for 
both  men  and  women.  Her  sister  Mar.iorie  was  a  licensed 
pilot  also.  The  girls  taught  their  brothers,  Eddie  and 
Jack,  to  fly.  (67:38) 

The  boys  set  up  a  flight  training  school  at  Stinson 


Field  with  their  siatere  ea  the  principal  inatructora.  Aaong 
their  atudenta  were  a  group  of  Canadians  who  went  froa 
training  at  Stinaon  to  England  where  they  received 
ooaaiaaiona  in  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service.  There  auat  have 
been  aoae  bitter  irony  in  that  for  Katherine •  who  "wanted  to 
enliat  as  a  fighter  pilot  but  was  turned  down."  (67:38) 

;  After  collecting  nearly  $2  alllion  for  the  Red  Cross, 

Katherine  went  off  to  Europe  as  an  aabulanoe  driver,  became 
seriously  ill  as  a  result,  and  never  flew  again. 

Other  feaale  pilots  of  the  era,  aaong  then  Bernetta 
Miller,  Alya  HcKey  Bryant,  Helen  Hodges,  and  Ruth  Law,  net 
siailar  rejections  in  their  bids  to  fly  in  combat  and  found 
other  outlets  for  contributing  to  the  war  effort — from 
working  as  a  canteen  volunteer  at  the  front  to  serving  as  a 
test  pilot  and  instructor  at  home  in  the  US.  The  closest 
Ruth  Law  came  to  coabat  was  when  she  "bonbed”  American  cities 
soliciting  for  Red  Cross  donations.  (67:39) 

During  the  interlude  between  the  Norld  Wars,  women 
continued  to  fly,  and  naaes  like  Aaelia  Barhart,  Anne 
Lindbergh,  and  Jacqueline  Cochran  became  well  known  to  the 
public. 

Jacqueline  Cochran  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
establishment  of  the  WASPs,  whose  contribution  to  the  air 
effort  during  World  War  II  was  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter . 
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She  Made  at  least  two  unauccessful  atteapts  to  get 
Oeneral  Henry  H.  "Hap**  Arnold,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Aray  Air  Forces ,  to  establish  a  group  of  woaen  pilots  in 
the  Aray  Air  Forces,  with  her  as  head  of  the  group. 

Arnold  later  stated  that  he  had  doubts  about  "whether  a 
slip  of  a  young  girl  could  fight  the  controls  of  B-17." 
(67:41) 

Failing  in  this  effort,  Cochran  recruited  25 

experienced  Aaerioan  feaale  pilots  and  took  then  to  England 

in  1942  to  fly  for  the  British  Air  Transport  Auxiliary  (ATA), 

where  their  services  were  acre  welcone.  Eventually,  when  the 

U.S  Amy  Air  Force  established  the  WASPs  group,  Cochran 

becaae  its  Director.  The  aission  of  the  WASPs  was  to  ferry 

aircraft  froa  aanufacturers  or  depots  to  operational  bases  in 

the  US — not  to  Europe  as  is  coaaonly  assuaed. 

On  17  June  1941,  Cochran  did  fly  a  boaber  to  England. 
However,  when  aale  ferry  pilots  learned  of  this  proposed 
flight,  they  threatened  a  strike.  Thus,  Cochran  was 
pernitted  to  sake  the  flight  only  after  she  agreed  to 
relinquish  the  controls  of  the  aircraft  to  copilot 
Captain  Orafton  Carlisle  during  takeoff  and  landing.  In 
Septeaber  1943,  Nancy  Love  and  Betty  Oil lies  were 
scheduled  to  ferry  a  B-17  to  Prestwick,  Scotland,  but 
when  they  reached  Goose  Bay,  the  flight  was  canceled  by 
direction  of  General  Arnold.  Arnold  had  ordered  that  no 
woaen  fly  transoceanic  planes  until  he  had  time  to  study 
and  approve  the  natter;  he  never  approved  such  flights. 
(67:43) 

By  1944,  this  same  General  Arnold  unsuccessfully 
chaapioned  congressional  approval  of  full  nilitary 
recognition  for  the  WASPs,  who  had  flown  everything  in  the 
Amy  Air  Corps  inventory  and  established  an  outstanding 
flying  record. 

.  .  .  their  safety  record  was  better  than  that  of  sale 
pilots  flying  sinilar  aissions.  They  lost  leas  tine  for 
reasons  of  physical  disability  than  did  their  aale 
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oolleaguea.  (67:44) 

Excellent  fixing  records  were  also  established  by 
British  woaen,  who  flew  all  120  different  types  of  aircraft 
in  the  British  inventory  during  their  service  with  the 
aforeaentioned  ATA.  Likewise,  the  achieveeents  of  Soviet 
woaen,  who  did  get  to  prove  theaselvea  in  ooabat,  were 
significant: 

One  feaale  fighter  regiaent  carried  out  4419  coabat 
aissions  and  the  woaen's  S87th  night  boaber  regiaent  flew 
25,000  coabat  sorties.  (67:44) 

In  the  4  decades  since  World  War  II,  Aaerican 
woaen  remained  llaited  in  what  they  were  peraitted  to  do  in 
ailitary  aviation.  The  aost  restrictive  period,  oddly 
enough,  occurred  during  the  29  years  which  followed  the 
creation  of  the  US  Air  Force  in  1947,  when  aeaoriea  of  the 
WASP  contribution  were  still  fresh.  During  these  3  decades, 
ailitary  woaen  were  restricted  from  serving  in  rated  duties 
in  all  Air  Force  aircraft.  It  was  not  until  1976  that  the 
ban  was  partially  lifted  and  Air  Force  woaen  entered 
Undergraduate  Pilot  Training.  Navigator  training  was  opened 
to  feaale  officers  in  1977.  (63:38)  Ironically,  this  was 

the  saae  year  that  Congress  passed  Senator  Barry  Goldwater’s 
bill  to  accord  full  ailitary  status  to  the  WASPs — ".  .  .to 
provide  recognition.  .  .  for  the  service  to  their  country 
during  World  War  II.”  (67:44)  By  1978,  enlisted  woaen  were 
offered  their  first  opportunity  to  serve  as  aircrew  aeabers. 
(63:38) 
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As  of  January  1987,  306  of  21,448  Air  Force  pilots  (1.4 
percent)  were  woaen,  and  126  of  9,065  Air  Force  navigatcrs 
(1.4  percent)  were  woaen.  (62:1) 

While  Federal  Statute  still  restricts  woaen  from 
flying  coabat  aircraft,  they  are  now  piloting  a  variety  of 
combat  support  aircraft,  which  would  bring  then  closer  and 
closer  to  the  battlefields  of  the  future,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  critics.  In  1982,  woaen  were  assigned  to  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS);  the  KC-10  tanker  aircraft 
opened  to  women  in  1984;  and  in  1986,  the  RC-ISS 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  some  additional  BC-130  electronic 
countermeasures  aircraft  missions  became  availeble  to  women. 
(63:28) 

For  some  reason,  women  seem  to  have  been  more  readily 
accepted  as  normal  members  of  space  crews.  In  June  1987, 
while  introducing  a  bill  that  would  permit  Air  Force  female 
members  to  receive  fighter  pilot  training,  Senator  DeConcini 
noted  how  well  women  astronauts  had  been  integrated  into  the 
nation's  space  program: 

Sally  Ride,  Judith  Resnick,  and  Christa  McAuliffe  became 
synonymous  with  the  U.S.  aerospace  program  and  were 
intimately  involved  in  all  of  the  rigorous  aspects  of  the 
space  shuttle  program.  (37:88396) 

As  early  as  1978,  when  Sally  Ride  became  the  first 
Western  woman  to  venture  into  space,  women  already  comprised 
13.6  percent  of  the  most  key  operational  positions  in  the 
U.S.  space  program:  "Dr.  Sally  Ride  was  one  of  six  woaen  in 


an  Aaerloan  teas  of  IS  pilota  and  29  alaaion  speolaliats . " 
(19:199) 


Subsequent  perforaanoes  bjr  woaan  astronauts  dispel 

any  doubt  that  Dr  Ride’s  initial  flight  aight  have  been  a 

token  gesture  by  NASA's  space  officials: 

In  1984  Challenger  was  sent  into  orbit  with  both  Dr  Sally 
Ride  and  Dr  Kathryn  Sullivan.  .  .  on  board.  A  year 
later,  yet  another  Aaerioan  woaan  astronaut,  Dr  Rhea 
Seddon,  was  one  of  a  teaa  of  seven  on  space  shuttle 
Discovery.  .  .  .  There  were  two  American  women  in  the 
crew  of  seven  who  were  killed  in  the  major  space  disaster 
in  1987.  Judith  Reznick,  as  a  crew  member,  received 
little  publicity  either  before  or  after  the  Challenger 
was  launched.  .  .  on  its  fated  mission.  ...  It  was 
Christa  McAuliffe,  the  first  "ordinary  member  of  the 
public"  in  space,  who  was  the  center  of  attention.  Mrs. 
McAuliffe  was  not  a  token  woaan:  she  was  a  token  person, 
chosen  from  thousands  of  applicants  of  both  sexes  as 
President  Reagan's  ideal  representative  of  twentieth 
century  America.  (19:200) 

Another  recent  case  where  a  woman  was  accepted 

without  sensational  comment  was  in  the  non-stop  flight  around 

the  world  of  the  Voyager  Just  before  Christmas  1986.  The 

pilots,  Dick  Rutan  and  Jeana  Yeager,  gained  national  acclaim 

for  the  9-day,  26,000-nile  circumnavigation  in  a  state-of- 

the-art  craft  that  imposed  enormous  demands  on  its  pilots; 

.  .  .  Voyager  could  easily  have  become  a  flying  bomb  had 
anything  gone  remotely  wrong.  With  a  wing  span  greater 
than  that  of  a  Boeing  727,  it  weighed  only  2,000  lbs.  and 
carried  nearly  four  times  its  weight  in  fuel,  stored  in 
seventeen  tanks  in  the  wings  and  fuselage.  (19:202) 

That  the  feat  required  skill,  stamina,  and  courage  is 
beyond  doubt.  But  what  distinguished  Jeana  Yeager's 
pioneering  experience  from  those  of  her  female  predecessors 
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waa  that  her  aohlevaaent,  rather  than  her  sext  was  the  focus 
of  public  attention. 

Although  the  project  waa  aggressively  marketed  and  had 
enthusiastic  aedia  coverage •  there  was  no  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  pilots  was  a  woman,  and  Jeana  did 
not  receive  any  particular  individual  attention.  (19:202) 

The  suggestion  that  women  pilots  are  no  longer  as 

newsworthy  as  they  once  were  was  again  reinforced  by  the 

low-key  way  in  which  both  the  American  military  and  press 

handled  reporting  on  the  involvement  of  women  in  US  military 

operations  in  Grenada  and  Libya. 

American  Military  Women  in  Grenada  and  Libra 
During  January  and  February  1986 — more  than  2  years 
after  the  faot--the  Washinston  Post .  Los  Angeles  Times .  and 
Long  Island  Nowaday  all  carried  bit  items  reporting  that  the 
Air  Force  had  used  an  estimated  two  dozen  women  to  "airlift 
troops  and  supplies  into  Grenada  while  U.S.  forces  were 
engaged  in  combat  with  Cuban  forces  at  the  Point  Salines 
Airport."  (60:31)  None  of  the  reports  took  exception  to  the 
Air  Force  claim  that  the  law  had  not  been  violated.  Instead, 
the  papers  questioned  "whether  the  law  itself  has  become 
unrealistic  fcr  today’s  armed  forces,  all  of  which  place 
similar  restrictions  on  the  use  of  women  in  combat."  (61:32) 
Also  considered  newsworthy  was  the  comment  of  a  male  pilot 
who  flew  to  Grenada,  quoted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter: 


"The  algnif leant  thing  la  that  they  went  in,  did  the  Job 
alongalde  uai  cane  out  and  nobody  made  a  huge  fuas  about 
it.  Nobody t  aa  far  aa  I  know  nade  a  apecial  effort  to 
include  then  and  nobody  thought  for  a  nonent  about 
excluding  wonen.  It  ainply  waa  no  big  deal.  For  the 
guya  or  the  wonen.  That*a  the  way  it  ahould  be." 

(11:36) 

In  October  1987,  the  Louie  Dianatch  carried  a 
atory  ainilar  in  tone,  noting  that  Arny  wonen  aerved  aa 
nilitary  police  and  aa  helicopter  crew  chiefa  in  the  1983 
Grenada  invaaion  and  that  in  the  1986  air  attacka  on  Libya, 
Air  Force  women  flew  in  tankera  that  refueled  the  F-111 
fighter-bombera.  The  paper  again  queationed  the  wiadom  of 
excluding  wonen  from  combat  rolea,  noting  that  "official 
policiea  carefully  crafted  in  peacetime  are  quickly  discarded 
during  the  preaa  of  battle."  (49:2c) 

By  contrast,  when  Senator  John  Warner  singled  out  the 
seven  wonen  who  participated  in  the  raid  on  Libya  for  apecial 
praise,  he  was  surprised  by  the  nixed  reviews  he  received 
fron  organized  women's  groups,  aone  of  whom  charged  that 
releases  such  as  the  Senator's  were  no  longer  relevant. 
(30:16) 


In  fact,  a  total  of  seven  women  (six  officers  and  one 

enlisted)  served  in  the  Libyan  raid. 

One  of  the  wonen  was  a  backup  pilot  on  a  KC-135  tanker, 
and  four  served  as  copilots — three  on  KC-lOa  and  one  on  a 
KC-135.  A  fenale  staff  officer  who  served  aa  a  mission 
planner  flew  aboard  a  KC-135.  The  enlisted  woman  served 
as  a  boon  operator.  (30:16) 

Events  in  Grenada  and  Libya  have  special  significance 

for  future  trends.  Three  points  should  be  made.  First,  none 
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of  the  reporting  on  the  use  of  women  was  negative — except  in 
suggesting  that  the  law  is  unrealistic  and  unnecessarily 
hampers  the  service  in  the  use  of  skilled  women.  Second,  the 
reports  reflected  the  same  matter-of-fact  tone  that  was 
evident  in  the  reports  filed  on  the  women  astronauts  and 
Voyager  pilot  Jeana  Yeager.  Third,  these  women — like  the 
othera--got  the  job  done. 

An  International  Perspective  on  Women  in  Modern  Combat 
A  review  of  the  laws  and  policies  governing  use  of 
women  in  combat  in  nations  around  the  world  lends  perspective 
to  the  issue.  This  section  examines  current  practices  for 
utilization  of  military  women  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Combat  Status  of  Soviet  Women 

In  light  of  the  almost  legendary  exploits  of  Soviet 
World  War  II  women  veterans,  it  comes  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  comparatively  few  women  are  employed 
in  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  today.  From  their  prominent  role 
in  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  women  now  constitute  a  negligible 
portion  of  the  military  establishment,  and  their  roles  have 
been  greatly  diminished. 

Curiously,  however,  women  members  are  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen.  .  .  .  Are  there  any  in  fact  at  all?  Yes-- 
about  10,000  of  them,  but  that  amounts  to  a  miniscule  2% 
of  the  total  five  million  Soviet  Armed  Forces  personnel. 
(46:380) 

Other  estimates  indicate  the  number  might  go  as  high  as 
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30,000,  but  the  key  point  is  that  all  of  the  Jobs  offered  to 

women  are  of  the  nonoombat  variety.  Some  reports  indicate 

that  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  appeared  to  be  mounting  "a 

fairly  extensive  media  campaign  to  recruit  more  women.  .  ." 

(20:69)  This  could  be  due  to  the  pressures  of  the 

Afghanistan  campaign,  but  combat  is  still  out  for  Soviet 

women  these  days  and  there  are  no  indicationss  that  this  will 

change  in  the  near  future.  Most  women  serve  in  enlisted 

ranks,  and  all  are  volunteers.  (S5:iv) 

Combat  Status  of  Israeli  Women 

The  Israeli  military  is  "the  only  force  in  the  world 

to  require  full  conscription  for  both  men  and  women,"  but  it 

"has  erroneously  been  looked  on  as  the  true  example  of 

equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  military."  (64:69)  Israeli  women 

are  drafted  as  enlisted  personnel  at  the  age  of  18  for  24 

months.  (64:70)  In  actuality,  exemptions  such  as  marriage, 

pregnancy,  religious  convictions,  and  lack  of  education  keep 

approximately  40  percent  of  all  age-eligible  women  from 

entering  military  service.  (21:105) 

Today,  women  serve  in  auxiliary  and  noncombat  duties. 

Their  role  is  designed  to  enable  them  to  fill  Jobs  that  would 

free  men  for  field  duties.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they 

serve  in  predominantly  secretarial  duties.  Their  Jobs  extend 

well  beyond  stereotypical  "women’s  work:" 

They  teach  male  recruits  how  to  fly  supersonic  Jet 
fighters,  how  to  march,  how  to  strip  down  submachine 
guns,  and  how  to  operate  tanks,  huge  artillery  pieces 


and  computerized  rocket  launchers.  (50:66) 

Brigadier  Qeneral  Anlra  Dotan,  head  of  the  women's 

division  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces,  discussed  the  current 

nonoombatant  status  of  the  women  In  a  1986  Interview: 

"Women  soldiers  are  fully  trained  to  fight,  but  they  are 
kept  away  from  the  combat  zones.  Israeli  society — and 
Jews  abroad — would  not  accept  female  casualties  or  the 
risk  of  women  being  taken  prisoner  of  war,  particularly 
by  the  Syrians."  (50:67) 

Combat  Status  of  Women  in  NATO  Nations 

Twelve  of  the  sixteen  nations  that  comprise  the  NATO 

Alliance  have  women  in  their  military  forces.  (Iceland, 

Italy,  Spain,  and  Luxembourg  are  the  exceptions.)  Germany  and 

Turkey  have  only  women  officers  in  their  forces.  (28:59) 

Portugal  has  only  a  small  contingent  of  officer  and  enlisted 

female  nurses  in  its  Air  Force. 

The  only  NATO  nations  that  have  laws  in  effect  which 

bar  women  from  combat  are  the  United  States,  Turkey,  France, 

and  West  Germany. 

The  other  nations  which  bar  women  from  combat  (Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Denmark)  are  doing  so  as  a  result  of 
service  policy  vice  legal  constraint.  (36:18)  Both  Denmark 
and  Canada  have  experiments  underway  which  allow  women  to 
serve  in  selected  combat  units.  These  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section  of  this  chapter. 

Women  are  now  totally  integrated  into  the  armed 
forces  of  Belgium,  where  women  comprised  5.8  percent  of  the 
total  force  as  of  1986.  (28:60)  "Both  Royal  and  Ministerial 
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decrees  allow  woaen  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  military 
service,  including  combat. "  (48:92) 

Sources  were  in  disagreement  with  regard  to  whether 
or  not  combat  service  is  now  authorized  for  Greek  women.  The 
numbers  Involved  at  this  point  are  not  high.  As  of  1986, 
women  comprised  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  force. 
However,  this  would  quickly  change  if  the  country  were 
mobilized. 

In  accordance  with  Greek  Law,  Greek  females  aged  20  to 
32,  when  called  up,  are  obliged  to  enlist  for  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  However,  this  compulsory  enlistment  is 
envisaged  only  in  war  time  or  on  mobilization.  (28:2R) 

Norwegian  women  have  been  taking  part  in  defense 
activities  since  1889,  and  in  November  1984  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  made  it  official  and  ruled  that  women  could  serve 
in  combat  roles  in  Norway’s  armed  forces.  Men  are 
conscripted  and  women  Join  as  volunteers.  Both  sexes  are 
employed  on  equal  terms  according  to  qualifications,  and  all 
training  is  fully  integrated.  (28:35)  Although  the  U.S. 
Narines  did  not  assign  women  to  the  Lebanon  peacekeeping 
mission,  Norway  assigned  about  150  women  to  Lebanon  beginning 
in  1978.  (29:40) 

Dutch  women  have  served  in  the  Netherlands  Armed 
Forces  since  1944,  and  general  legal  regulations  have  been 
the  same  for  men  and  women  since  January  1979,  including 
combat  roles.  Compulsory  national  service  applies  solely  to 
men,  however.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  assignment  of 
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wo»ent  yet  the  servlcea  take  a  practical  approach  in  the 

utlliBatlon  of  women  to  account  for  special  differences. 

In  the  Navy  no  women  are  posted  to  the  Marine  Corps  or  to 
submarines  because  of  the  very  high  physical  requirements 
in  these  branches  and  the  need  to  ensure  privacy  of  both 
men  and  women.  .  .  .  Although  the  Army  does  not  exclude 
women  from  any  post,  women  are  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  very  heavy  physical  demands.  .  .  applicable  to 
the  infantry,  cavalry  and  engineers.  A  few  nay  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of.  .  .  (the  artillery).  The 
other  arms  and  branches.  .  .  (have  requirements).  .  . 
which  can  be  met  by  men  and  women.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force 
provides  equal  opportunities  in  all  respects  for  both 
sexes  and  women  are  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
set.  (28:32-33) 

This  approach  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  practice.  In  December 
1986,  a  Dutch  woman  became  NATO's  first  female  combat  pilot 
when  she  graduated  from  Buro-NATO  Joint  Jet  Pilot  Training  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  After  graduation,  23-year 
old  Nelly  Speerstra  was  assigned  to  an  F-16  squadron  in  her 
country.  (40:45) 

Combat  Experiments  by  NATO  Nations 

Although  both  Canada  and  Denmark  have  had  long¬ 
standing  policies  barring  women  from  combat,  both  nations 
recently  waived  their  restrictions  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  selected  units  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
assigning  women  to  combat  jobs. 

Denmark  tested  about  160  women  in  Naval  combat  roles 
during  a  4  to  5-year  trial  period  in  the  1980s.  As  a  result, 
the  Danish  government  announced  in  December  1986  that  it  was 
permitting  women  to  volunteer  for  naval  combat  duty  as 
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gunners  and  navigators  on  torpedo  boats  and  ainesweepers . 
<39:44-45)  The  restrictions  regarding  service  aboard 
subaarines,  in  naval  air,  and  as  frogaen  would  reaain  in 
force.  <69:23)  USA  Today  reported  in  October  1987  that 
"Denaark  found  that  woaen  in  coabat  roles  were  aore  highly 
aotivated  than  aen  and  often  outperforaed  thea.”  (10:2A) 

In  1987  Denaark  began  a  second  test  of  volunteer 
woaen  in  Aray  and  Air  Force  coabat  positions.  Fifty  Aray 
woaen  gunners  will  be  observed  in  tankt  araored- infantry , 
front-line  field  artillery,  and  air-defense  units.  In  the 
Air  Force,  77  woaen  will  be  tested  in  missile  squadrons  and 
defense  units  "but  will  not  fly  fighters  or  fire  missiles.” 
(43:21) 

Denmark’s  tests  are  of  great  interest  to  other  NATO 
nations  because  they,  like  Denmark,  are  facing  declining 
birthrates  which  will  make  it  extreaely  difficult  to  keep 
front-line  regiaents  up  to  strength  if  only  aales  are 
allowed  to  serve.  (43:22) 

Because  of  the  nuabers  involved,  Canada’s  test 

program  nay  prove  to  be  of  greater  significance  to  interested 

observers  in  the  US.  As  of  1986,  the  7,400  women  serving  in 

the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  comprised  8.9  percent  of  their 

military;  of  the  NATO  nations,  only  the  US  had  a  higher 

flgure--with  9.5  percent.  (41:47) 

The  Canadian  Defence  Department  is  conducting  the 

experiaent,  which  coaaenced  in  late  1987,  to  study  aixed- 

gender  coabat  units  on  a  long-term  basis  (probably  for  a 

period  of  4  years)  to  determine  what  effect  women  would  have 
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on  the  nation's  coabat  capabilities.  In  making  the 
announcement  I  a  senior  military  apokeaman  explained  that 
the  experiment  was  being  undertaken  because  the  Canadian 
public  and  members  of  Parliament  had  already  expressed 
support  for  women  in  combat — in  theory.  The  test  will  allow 
"women  for  the  first  time.  .  .  to  serve  in  positions  in  any 
combat  unit,  ship  or  aircraft  of  the  Canadian  Forces  for  the 
duration  of  the  study."  (24:19) 

The  plan  involves  recruiting  about  500  women  (90 
percent  of  the  number  of  volunteers  specifically  needed  for 
the  study)  and  selecting  the  other  remaining  10  percent  from 
women  already  on  active  duty. 

Training  will  be  integrated  and  qualification 
standards  will  remain  the  same.  Currently,  some  career 
specialties  have  different  strength  entrance  standards, 
based  on  sex,  because  women  are  prohibited  from  field  duties. 
If  the  test  results  in  lifting  those  prohibitions,  then  one 
possible  outcome  is  that  fewer  women--rather  than  more--will 
be  able  to  meet  the  broader  entrance  requirements  of  certain 
career  fields.  (24:19) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Canada  has  performed 
testing  of  this  nature.  In  1979,  the  Canadian  forces 
conducted  a  5-year  trial  program  which  tested  women's 
performance  in  "nontraditional  environments  and  roles."  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  new  non-combat  Jobs  were  opened  to 
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Canada's  women.  (41:47)  One  observer,  considering  that 
earlier  effort,  wrote: 

It  is  the  great  virtue  of  the  Canadian  experiment, 
however,  that  the  CF  have  felt  it  was  not  enough  to  Judge 
matters  impressionistically,  or  on  the  basis  of 
traditional  assumptions,  but  to  test  and  measure 
performance,  and  few  armed  services  are  making  such  a 
serious  effort  to  tackle  the  issue.  (51:47) 

Perhaps  the  sane  might  be  said  of  Canada's  newest 

experimental  undertaking. 

Combat  Status  of  Women  in  Other  Nations 

Australia  still  exempts  women  from  combat  roles,  but 

there  are  Indications  that  attitudes  about  women  are  changing 

towards  equality  and  their  Increased  participation  in  the 

workforce  as  well  as  in  more  nontradltlonal  Jobs. 

Australia  has  signed  four  United  Nations  conventions,  and 
ratified  two,  pertaining  to  equality  of  opportunity  for 
women  and  the  removal  of  discrimination  against  women. 
Until  now.  Australis  has  sought  to  exempt  itself,  on 
defence  force  employment,  from  such  conventions.  Whether 
she  will  continue  to  do  so  will  depend  on  how  the 
Government  assesses  the  national  will  on  the  question  of 
women  in  combat.  (27:26) 

Austria  has  no  women  in  Its  small  military;  and 

Brazil  only  recently  Introduced  women  in  1981  and  still 

restricts  them  to  certain  limited  functions  within  the  Air 

Force  and  the  Navy.  (1:23) 

In  war^torn  El  Salvador,  however,  female  soldiers 

began  combat  training  in  1985  for  integration  as  replacements 

in  previously  all-male  units. 

Despite  a  long  tradition  of  male  machismo  in  their 
country,  female  soldiers  are  being  trained  to  take  a 
giant  social  leap  forward  into  the  very  front  lines  of 
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their  country '■  continuing  war  against  coBmunisB.  .  .  . 

That  puts  Salvadoran  foBsle  aoldiera  strides  ahead  of 
their  feaale  counterparts  in  the  U.S.  (55:67) 

The  results  of  that  experlBent,  which  was  reported  in  1985 > 

have  apparently  not  yet  been  published,  but  proBise  to  shed 

new  light  on  the  issue  onoe  the  data  is  available. 

Finnish  woBen  Bay  volunteer  only  for  noncoBbat  duty 
in  Finland's  arned  forces,  and  the  asBe  holds  true  for 
Swedish  women  interested  in  serving  in  the  Swedish  defense 
forces.  (48:92-93)  Likewise,  Swiss  women  serve  in  logistics, 
communioations ,  and  adniniatrative  functions  in  Switzerland’s 
Aray,  but  they  are  not  araed  and  not  assigned  to  combat. 
(1:24) 

Women  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  Zaire  since 

1966  but  comprise  only  one  percent  of  the  Zairian  military. 

Zaire's  policy  is  "totally  nondiscriminatory"  but  in  practice 

women  do  not  serve  in  combat: 

In  principle,  women  are  subject  to  the  same  regime  as 
men.  However,  as  the  result  of  war  customs,  women  are 
never  sent  to  the  front.  .  .  .  Zairian  women  military 
personnel  can  accede  to  all  functions  within  the  Zairian 
Araed  Forces,  but  in  practice,  they  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  certain  duties.  (1:24) 

In  Malaysia,  women  have  been  performing  non-combat 
duties  in  Malaysian  Aray  infantry  units,  as  well  as  in 
signals,  aedical,  transport,  and  ailitary  police  units.  The 
Malaysians  are  quick  to  point  out  that  no  distinctions  are 
drawn  between  the  Ben  and  women  in  their  military  police 
force.  The  women,  like  the  Ben,  receive  compulsory  training 
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in  unaraed  combat  after  serving  1  year  with  their  units. 
Apparently,  the  women  are  doing  all  right  in  "what  was  at  one 
time  a  hesitant  trial  (that)  has  become  a  resounding 
success.  .  .  and  it  is  hoped  that  one- third  of  the  military 
police  force  will  be  women.”  (65:50) 

WoBsn  QuerrjUag  in  Non-Buropean  ArSM 

Women  appear  to  have  talcen  an  active  part  in  the 
Cuban  Revolution;  in  fact,  one  woman  was  said  to  be  Castro’s 
second-in-command.  Today,  Cuban  women  train  with  weapons, 
but  "their  main  responsibility  seems  to  be  as  teachers  in 
rural  areas.”  (59:9)  Women  have  also  Joined  guerrilla  groups 
in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela — and  paid  the 
price  for  participation  by  being  tortured  and  Jailed  for 
their  resistance  activities.  (59:9) 

According  to  Kinzer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  did 
fight  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  but  hard  data  about  them 
is  sparse.  (59:10) 

Just  about  anyone  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  has  either 
seen  or  heard  of  women  fighting  with  the  men.  Like 
the  other  Communist  countries,  when  it  comes  to  combat, 
their  women  have  an  equal  role.  (16:43) 

Another  author  notes  that  women  have  turned  up  in  the 

ranks  of  various  Middle  Eastern  terrorist  squads,  during  the 

Philippine  uprisings  of  the  early  seventies,  and  in  Eire’s 

IRA,  which  is  always  thought  of  as  an  all-male  organization. 

As  oldtimer  IRA  soldier  Seamus  Twomey  chuckled  through 
his  beer  in  Belfast  recently,  "Women?  Why,  they  are  our 
backbone.  They’re  a  hard,  tough  lot.  No  one  in  our  Army 
(IRA)  used  the  word  ’order’  around  then.  It’s  always 
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'request.'  They  do  their  share  and  sore.  (16:58) 


Observations 

The  historical  Inforaatlon  provided  here  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  basic  orientation  about  the  scope  and  parameters 
of  women's  experiences  In  oombat  and  war  around  the  world, 
basically  for  those  leaders  who  need  to  acquire  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complex  dimensions  of  this  issue.  In 
some  cases,  history  can  provide  helpful  precedents  and 
insighLs;  in  other  cases,  the  record  Is  vague  indeed. 

The  objective  here  was  not  to  perpetuate  misleading 
myths  but,  rather,  to  dispel  exaggerated  notions  while 
ensuring  credit  was  given  where  due.  In  cases  where  research 


materials  were  in  conflict,  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent 
both  sides  so  as  not  to  further  distort  a  particular  point. 

History  does  not  objectively  tell  us  much  about  how 
effective  women  were  in  war,  but  it  does  indicate  clearly 
when,  where,  and  how  they  were  employed  in  battle — and  what 
some  people  thought  about  how  they  performed,  both  pro  and 
con.  It  lets  us  know  that  women  were  most  often  used  in 


combat  when  the  homeland  was  seriously  threatened  and  when 
male  resources  were  depleted  or  low  In  numbers  to  begin  with. 
It  also  clarifies,  to  some  degree,  the  extent  to  which  women 


fought.  In  modern  history,  they  have  always  been  a  minority 
group  in  combat  service. 

It  may  be,  as  Kinzer  noted,  that  not  using  women  as 
fighting  soldiers  is  a  cultural  tradition  of  stable  nations, 
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and  that  to  adnit  that  women  must  be  used  as  combatants 
"implies  a  nation  in  decadence."  «59:10)  The  predominance 
of  traditional  roles  for  international  military  women  does 
indeed  suggest  that  this  is  still  a  prevailing  view  around 
the  world. 

However,  the  status  of  women  in  the  military  is 
shaped  as  much  by  public  opinion  as  it  is  by  the  military 
forces  which  employ  them.  Today,  we  see  serious  efforts 
aimed  at  exploring  the  issue  through  experimental  testing 
programs  and  note  that  a  number  of  nations  are  reexamining 
and  gradually  liberalizing  their  existing  policies. 

While  these  events  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
combat  roles  for  women  are  gaining  widespread  acceptance, 
they  certainly  do  signal  that  a  serious  debate  now  exists 
where  there  was  once  no  question  about  women’s  "rightful 
place."  The  next  chapter  focuses  on  the  nature  of  that  debate 
as  it  is  evolving  today  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AMERICAN  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  WOMEN  IN  COMBAT 
la  the  American  outlook  and  philosophy  right  at  the 
moment  sufficiently  liberal  to  accommodate  the  utilization  of 
American  women  in  combat?  Many  feel  certain  that  it  is  nott 
whereas  numerous  others  firmly  maintain  that  American  society 
is  ready  for  this  change. 

One  thing  is  certain:  a  clear  and  general  consensus 
on  this  issue  has  not  yet  emerged.  This  chapter  reviews  the 
I  debate  as  it  is  evolving  today  by  examining  some  of  the 

forums  through  which  American  opinions  find  expression. 
Opinion  polls,  Congressional  legislation  and  discussion,  and 
the  published  viewpoints  of  special  interest  groups,  military 
men,  and  women  themselves  are  all  helping  to  shape  the  debate 
about  American  women  as  combatants. 

The  Congressional  Debate 

Nowhere  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  so  evident  as  in 
the  American  Congress,  where  members  wrestle  with  two 
competing  demands.  One  demand  is  to  maintain  a  credible 
military  in  an  al 1 -volunteer  era;  toward  this  end,  increased 
use  of  women  is  an  appealing  solution  to  some  and  an 
appalling  option  to  others.  The  second  demand  is  to  enact 
legislation  consistent  with  cultural  values--easier  said  than 
done,  given  the  wide  range  of  opinions  about  the  role  of 
women  in  modern  American  society. 
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Over  40  years  ago,  Conftress  passed  legislation  that 
rendered  half  of  the  American  population  ineligible  for 
service  in  the  critical  combat  ranks  of  the  nation's  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  The  Army  followed  suit  and  established  an 
exclusion  policy  reflecting  the  Intent  of  Congress.  There 
was  debatet  but  the  legislation  has  held  up  with  little 
serious  challenge  over  the  years. 

Today  the  situation  is  not  so  simple:  new  legislation 
to  withdraw  the  combat  exclusion  is  an  attractive  option  in 
some  ways.  It  could  significantly  expand  the  pool  of 
military  eligibles  while  simultaneously  appealing  to  the 
growing  demand  in  American  society  for  more  and  better  career 
opportunities  for  women.  But  there  is  a  twofold  catch; 
foremost  is  the  fear  that  such  a  change  would  seriously 
weaken  the  military  forces  and  perhaps  Jeopardize  national 
security.  Added  to  this  concern  is  the  firm  traditional 
view,  still  held  by  many  but  not  a  majority  of  voters,  that 
the  battlefield  is  not  a  proper  place  for  a  woman. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  widespread  disagreement, 
Congress  did  not  consider  the  issue  of  women’s  roles  in  the 
military  throughout  the  decade — not  until  1987.  In  that 
year,  several  bills  were  introduced  which  rekindled 
discussion  of  the  matter.  The  nature  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  has  caused  legislators  to  seek  middle  ground  on 
an  issue  that  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  compromise:  after 
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•lit  one  is  either  In  or  out  of  combat — there  is  no  in- 
between  in  wartime.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  has  clouded 
the  real  issue  and  further  confused  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
legislators  have  persisted  in  efforts  to  appease  both  sides, 
as  the  dialogue  over  current  pending  legislation  illustrates. 

Three  senators  and  one  house  representative  proposed 
legislation  in  1987  that,  as  of  this  writing,  still  awaits 
action  by  Congress.  Summaries  of  the  bills  follow. 

In  February  1987,  Senators  Proxmire,  D.-Wls.,  and 
Cohen,  R. -Maine,  submitted  a  bill  (S581)  that  would  open  more 
combat  support  jobs  to  women.  (93:S2410)  In  the  Air  Force, 
this  would  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  reconnaissance, 
training,  and  transport  planes  would  become  open  to  women. 

The  bill  would  open  to  Navy  women  jobs  on  support  ships  that 
in  turn  service  naval  battle  groups  with  supplies,  and  Army 
women  could  be  assigned  to  all  direct  combat  support  units. 

It  does  not  require  an  in-depth  analysis  to  realize 
that  this  bill  would  dramatically  increase  women’s 
probability  of  engaging  in  combat.  For  example,  an  Air  Force 
female  piloting  a  reconnaissance  aircraft  to  assess  the 
damage  caused  by  a  fighter  strike  would  in  all  probab  ility 
draw  fire  from  an  angered  enemy,  as  would  Navy  and  Army  women 
operating  land  and  sea  lifeline  support  at  the  forward  edge 
of  battle. 

Yet  Senator  Proxmire,  one  of  Congress’s  most 
outspoken  advocates  of  women  in  the  military,  described  the 


bill  as  "a  aoderata  one”  that  does  not  conflict  with  the 
coabat  exclusion  laws.  (47:9)  The  Senator  saidi  however • 
that  he  believed  public  support  for  woaen  in  direct  ooabat 
already  exists.  (23:12)  Senator  Cohen  expressed  doubt  that 
such  public  support  currently  exists,  or  that  legislation  to 
drop  the  exclusion  would  have  a  chance  of  passage,  but  he 
said  that  he  would  support  eliminating  the  restrictions 
eventually  "after  a  period  of  education,  and  trial  and  error 
and  evolution.”  (23:12) 

Army  and  Air  Force  officials  told  the  Air  Force  Times 
that  they  opposed  the  bill  "because  it  tries  to  give  a 
blanket  definition  of  combat  without  addressing  the  statutory 
combat  restrictions  on  women."  (23:12) 

Therein  lies  the  dilemma.  There  are  those  in 
Congress  today  who  are  clearly  not  satisfied  with  the  old 
combat  exclusion  law  and  want  to  give  the  military  more 
assignment  flexibility,  yet  they  apparently  do  not  sense 
enough  support  to  warrant  mounting  a  direct  attack  on  the 
exclusion  law  itself.  The  result  is  legislation  that 
"waffles"  around  the  issue,  rather  than  addressing  it 
directly. 

By  summer  of  1987 ,  the  "round-about"  approach  gained 
momentum  when  Representative  Dickinson,  R.-Ala.,  introduced  a 
bill  (HR2719)  in  the  House  identical  to  the  Proxmi re-Cohen 
Senate  bill.  (94;HS308)  An  aide  to  the  conservative 
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congresaasn  saldi  "He  decided  the  issue  made  sense  because  we 

are  talking  about  letting  woaen  into  coabat-support  systeas, 

not  ooabat  itself."  (15:4) 

The  support  of  Dickinson i  a  conservative  Republ leant 
reaovea  any  feeling  that  the  legislation  is  being  pushed 
Just  by  feainiats  and  liberals,  said  congressional  aides 
and  ailltary  officials  who  have  followed  woaen's  issues. 
(16:4) 

The  third  and  final  piece  of  legislation  introduced 
in  1987  really  distorted — and  skirted — the  issue.  It  was  a 
bill  (S1398)  by  Senator  OeConcini,  D.-Ariz.,  that  would  alter 
Title  10  of  the  U.S  Code  Just  enough  to  give  the  Air  Force 
Secretary  the  authority  to  permit  women  to  undergo  fighter 
pilot  training.  (37:S8396) 

Prompted  by  the  news  that  Dutch  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
Nelly  Speerstra  had  Just  graduated  from  F-16  training  at 
Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  Senator  DeConoini  introduced  the  bill  so 
American  women  could  have  the  same  opportunity.  The 
significant  difference,  of  course,  was  that  Lieutenant 
Speerstra  was  subsequently  assigned  to  a  fighter  squadron  in 
her  own  country,  where  she  was  fully  authorized  to  engage  in 
combat,  should  the  need  arise. 

Senator  DeConcini,  however,  adamantly  opposed  combat 
roles  for  women  at  the  time  he  introduced  his  bill,  saying, 

"1  want  it  understood  that  I  continue  to  believe  that  women 
should  not  be  placed  in  ooabat  situations  and  that  they 
should  not  be  drafted."  (22:1) 

In  effect,  DeConcini *s  bill  would  put  the  Air  Force 
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into  situations  where  it  would  be  training  fighter  pilots 
that  could  not  fight.  The  proposal  focused  squarely  on  the 
issue  of  equal  opportunity  rather  than  woaen  in  coabat  and 
seeaed  surprisingly  oblivious  to  the  praotioal  needs  of  the 
Air  Force. 

These  legislative  proposals  are  significant  for 
several  reasons — regardless  of  their  ultiaate  disposition. 
First  I  they  represent  renewed  Congressional  interest  in  the 
appropriate  utilization  of  ailitary  woaen — a  subject  which 
has  been  doraant  for  some  years  now.  Second t  they  do  not 
directly  challenge  the  old  coabat  exclusion  law,  indicating 
that  there  is  not  a  strong  ground  swell  of  opinion  in  the 
offing  that  would  force  a  change  anytime  soon.  Third,  they 
expose  curious  contradictions  that  suggest  there  will  be  some 
reexaainations  of  the  40-year  old  law  to  ensure  it  still 
serves  the  nation's  best  interests  in  waging  modern  warfare 
and  continues  to  be  compatible  with  present  day  American 
values . 

This  is  not  an  easy  issue  for  the  American  national 
legislature.  After  all,  miscalculating  the  national  will 
could  be  disastrous — both  politically  and  militarily. 

Although  there  is  no  consensus  on  what  the  will  of  Congress 
currently  is  on  the  issue  of  women  in  combat,  the  natter  is 
definitely  drawing  increased  attention  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
will  probably  gain  momentum  with  time. 
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Aaerloan  Public  Opinion 


It  should  cone  as  no  surprise  that  Aaerican  lawmakers 
are  divided  and  somewhat  befuddled  by  the  combat  issue;  they 
are,  after  all,  but  a  reflection  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  exists  nationwide  on  this  controversial  subject.  The 
degree  and  extent  of  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  difficult 
to  measure  because  "combat"  in  the  modern  context  means 
different  things  to  different  people  and  the  issue  almost 
always  evokes  a  wide  variety  of  emotional  responses  that  are 
anything  but  logical. 

Indeed,  few  Americana  seem  to  be  interested  in  reasoning 
about  this  issue,  even  those  who  sometimes  must  do  so. 
Those  who  ordinarily  oppose  all  female  exclusion  often 
beg  off  by  saying  no  one,  male  or  female,  should  have  to 
engage  in  combat.  Others  wonder  that  there  can  be 
serious  debate  about  legislating  women’s  presence  in  or 
absence  from  combat  when  circumstances,  not  lawmakers,  so 
often  determine  who  participates  in  that  regularly 
occurring  activity.  (6:288-289) 

Many  Americans  had  serious  doubts  about  employing 

women  in  the  military  during  World  War  II.  When  the  Army  had 

difficulty  recruiting  women  for  the  new  women’s  corps,  some 

offered  the  explanation  that  if  women  were  aware  of  how  much 

they  were  needed,  they  would  voluntee’*.  Yet,  a  mid-1943 

Gallup  poll  of  military-eligible  women  and  their  parents 

revealed  that  86  percent  were  aware  of  the  need.  Why,  then, 

were  women  reluctant  to  respond? 

The  major  reasons  appeared  to  be  apathy,  fear  of  Army- 
life  (too  physically  rigorous  and  regimented), 
misunderstanding  of  the  Jobs  Army  women  held  (almost  one- 
third  thought  kitchen  police  was  the  main  one),  negative 
Attitudes  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  perceived  Army 
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opposition  to  the  new  woaen’s  corps.  (20:61) 

No  doubt  another  strong  influence  that  discouraged  women  from 

Joining  were  the  Influential  men  in  their  lives: 

In  a  similar  veini  a  different  poll  of  Army  men  conducted 
several  months  earlier  reported  that  only  25  percent  of 
the  men  said  they  would  advise  a  slater  or  girlfriend  to 
Join  the  women’s  corps,  35  percent  were  undecided,  and 
the  remaining  40  percent  said  they  would  not  advise  a 
sister  or  girlfriend  to  do  so.  (20:61) 

Added  to  these  negative  social  inputs,  was  a  widespread 

slander  campaign  about  the  alleged  low  morals  and  scandalous 

behavior  of  women  soldiers.  In  response  to  this,  the  Army 

conducted  an  investigation  which  found  the  rumors  to  be 

groundless,  but  the  damage  was  done  and  the  effect  "on 

efforts  to  recruit  women  and  to  maintain  morale  among  the 

women  currently  in  the  Army  was  chilling."  (20:62) 

Social  values  about  women  in  the  military  have 

improved  considerably  since  1943.  There  is  no  shortage  of 

top  quality  women  waiting  to  enter  today's  Air  Force,  and 

they  are  Joining  without  the  impetus  of  a  national  wartime 

emergency.  Their  reasons  for  Joining  sound  surprisingly 

similar  to  the  reasons  given  by  young  men:  they  have  the 

ability  to  do  the  Job  and  they  are  loolting  for  an  opportunity 

to  serve  their  country.  American  parents  these  days  tend  to 

be  more  supportive  of  daughters  who  choose  military  careers, 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  all  this  would 

change  if  women  became  eligible  for  combat. 

Public  opinion  polls  shed  some  light  on  how  Americans 
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view  the  combat  question  today,  but  Major  General  Jeanne 
Holm,  USAF  (Ret.)  has  cautioned  that  the  way  in  which  polls 
present  the  idea  to  Americana  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how  they 
respond : 

"When  you  use  the  term  combat,  people  have  the  image  of  a 
woman  fighting  hand-to-hand  combat  with  an  enemy,  but 
today's  conflicts  aren't  really  like  that,"  Holm  said. 
"Several  years  ago  the  Rand  Corporation  had  a  survey  that 
asked  how  the  American  public  felt  about  the  women  in 
combat.  When  the  question  was  asked  generally,  a 
majority  of  respondents  said  women  shouldn't  be  in 
combat.  But  when  asked  whether  women  should  serve  on 
missile  launch  crews,  on  combat  ships  and  as  fighter 
pilots,  the  majority  of  respondents  said  they  felt  women 
should  be  allowed  to  do  those  jobs."  (8:30) 

The  General's  observation  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 

the  results  of  a  1982  survey  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 

Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  offers  data  that 

should  be  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force.  In  that  poll,  62 

percent  of  respondents  said  women  should  be  allowed  to  fly 

jet  fighter  aircraft;  35  percent  said  they  coMld  engage  in 

hand-to-hand  combat.  (10:2A) 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  media  is  picking 

up  on  the  issue  as  a  subject  for  renewed  debate.  In  January 

1988,  USA  Today  devoted  an  entire  editorial  page  to  the 

subject.  Entitling  the  feature,  "The  Debate:  Women  in 

Combat,"  the  paper  published  their  own  editorial  opinion 

together  with  the  opinions  of  four  guest  columnists,  as  well 

as  a  random  sampling  of  divergent  "voices  from  across  the 

USA."  In  its  own  commentary,  the  paper  advocated  dropping 

the  combat  exclusion,  noting  some  ironies  in  the  way  things 
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currently  stand: 


A  woaan  can  serve  in  a  supply  unitf  where  she’s  exposed 
to  enemy  fire,  but  she  can’t  serve  In  the  infantry*  A 
woman  can  serve  on  a  destroyer-tender •  but  not  on  a 
destroyer.  A  woman  pilot  can  deliver  supplies  to  an 
aircraft  carrier >  but  she  can't  serve  on  a  carrier.  Does 
this  make  sense?  (34:10A) 

Air  Force  female  pilots  and  navigators  indicate  that 
f  many  individuals  both  in  military  and  civilian  sectors  still 

consider  women  who  fly  aircraft  in  the  1980s  as  curiosities, 
r  (67:35-36)  When  women  reentered  military  flight  programs  in 

I  the  1970s,  there  was  considerable  media  interest — despite  the 

small  number  of  women  involved  and  the  limited  nature  of 
their  flying  roles: 

Even  the  Air  Force  Times  was  guilty  of  some 
sensationalism  in  its  article  titled,  "Dangers  to  Female 
Pilots  to  be  Checked  on  Planes,"  yet  the  only  problem  the 
article  identified  was  the  flight  suits  and  boots 
(designed  for  men,  of  course)  were  too  large  for  women! 
Surely  not  a  very  serious  problem  nor  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  (67:36) 

Despite  the  progress  of  the  present,  old  attitudes 
die  hard.  One  amusing,  but  insightful,  piece  of  social 
commentary  perhaps  best  sums  up  the  confusion  that  many  are 
experiencing  today  as  roles  for  women  expand.  It  was 
provided  in  1986  by  a  female  Air  Force  C-141  pilot  who  was 
carrying  military  dependents  on  her  flight.  One  passenger 
was  4-year  old  boy,  who  was  invited  up  to  the  cockpit  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  "He  looked  at  me,"  she  recalled,  "and 
asked:  ’How  come  the  stewardess  is  flying  the  airplane?’" 
(11:39) 
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Special  Interest  Group  Pressures 


There  are  several  groups  in  the  United  States  whose 
views  on  the  ooabat  issue  regularly  receive  a  fair  share  of 
public  exposure.  This  section  introduces  the  most  prominent 
of  those  influencers  and  briefly  addresses  their  current 
positions  on  the  subject. 

The  most  well  known  group  is  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services,  better  known  as 
"DACOWITS,"  which  was  established  in  1951  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
servicewomen.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  appointees,  DACOWITS 
members  are  considered  "Code  4,"  (which  is  equivalent  to  a 
Lieutenant  General).  (26:1)  The  34-member  committee  is 
composed  of  civilian  men  and  women  representing  a  wide  cross 
section  of  career  fields  and  geographic  locations.  Members 
serve  3-year  terms. 

The  issue  of  women  in  combat  is  one  that  has 
sometimes  divided  DACOWITS.  The  group  has  instead  elected  to 
work  within  the  parameters  of  the  combat  exclusion  law,  and 
has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  removing  unnecessary  barriers 
to  women  in  the  service,  rather  than  on  removing  the 
exclusion  provisions. 

Despite  its  "soft"  stance  on  combat,  DACOWITS  has 
gone  on  record  with  a  sharp  reaction  to  what  it  sees  as  an 
unwarranted  reluctance  to  utilize  military  women  more 
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effectively: 

...in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  the 
Chairperson  of  DACOWITS  questioned  "the  merit  of 
the  continual  studying  of  women’s  military  participation. 
As  a  study  reaffirms  the  positive  performance  and 
contribution  by  those  of  our  gender,  a  new  one  seems  to 
be  ordered.  This  finally  raises  the  question  of  whether 
objectivity  or  the  ’right  answers’  is  the  purpose.” 
(25:30) 

Another  group  which  takes  a  special  interest  in  the 
combat  issue  is  the  Committee  on  Women  in  the  NATO  Forces. 
Originally  organized  by  the  Danish  Atlantic  Association  in 
1961,  membership  has  grown  over  the  years  to  about  60 
representatives  from  13  NATO  countries. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  collate  information  on 
the  status  of  women  in  the  NATO  member  countries  and  to 
examine  future  possibilities  and  prospects  for  the  employment 
of  women  within  the  military  forces  of  the  Alliance.  (109:5) 

Women  in  combat  is  a  regular  agenda  item  for  this 
group.  The  Committee’s  current  position,  set  in  1973,  is 
that  "women  should  be  used  in  all  military  specialties,  b«jt 
not  in  combat  unless  required  for  the  nation's  security." 
(29:40) 

The  third  and  last  group  to  take  a  particular 
interest  in  the  combat  issue  is  a  private  organization, 
headquartered  in  Washington,  DC,  called  the  Women’s  Equity 
Action  League  (WEAL).  WEAL  specializes  in  women’s  economic 
issues  but  sponsors  a  Women  in  the  Military  Project  which 
pays  close  attention  to  the  combat  issue  and  other  items 
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p«rtAining  to  nilitary  women.  This  group  has  been  more 
outspoken  than  the  previous  two  groups  In  opposing  the  combat 
exclusion  provision.  Carolyn  Becrafti  Director  of  the  Women 
in  the  Military  Project,  made  WEAL*s  position  clear  when  she 
said,  "Exclusion  keeps  women  from  career  advancement  and 
leads  to  their  treatment  as  second-class  soldiers.” 

(10:2A) 

Women’s  Views 

The  views  of  women  are  split  on  this  issue.  Many 
Americana,  including  women,  are  culturally  conditioned  to 
believe  that  national  defense  is  a  man’s  Job.  In  keeping 
with  that  conditioning,  even  the  former  Director  of  the 
WASPs,  Jaqueline  Cochran,  objected  to  the  idea  of  women  in 
combat,  saying  that  it  violated  her  "personal  conception  of 
women's  proper  role  in  society."  (31:72) 

There  are  plenty  of  women  in  this  day  and  age  who 
openly  object  to  women  being  eligible  for  combat  roles. 

Author  Phyllis  Schlafly  has  been  an  emotional  and 

outspoken  opponent  of  the  idea,  labelling  female  officers  as 

"the  moat  selfish,  uncaring,  mean-spirited  class  of  people  in 

the  country  today"  and  asserting  that: 

If  the  men  in  the  U.S.  armed  services  are  too  wimpish  to 
stand  up  to  the  foolish  feminists  and  their  unnatural 
demands,  how  can  we  count  on  our  armed  services  to  stand 
up  to  the  Russians?  (3S:10A) 

Jean  Yarbrough,  a  political  science  professor  at 
Loyola  University  in  Chicago,  presented  her  case  against 
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wonen  in  coabat  in  an  article  that  attracted  widespread 

attention  in  1985.  She  fully  intended  to  bring  the  subject 

into  the  forefront  when  she  presented  her  arguaent. 

"My  purpose  was  to  spark  soae  kind  of  public  debate  about 
whether  this  is  indeed  that  direction  in  which  we«  as  a 
nation,  wish  to  aove.  The  general  public  is  not  really 
aware  of  what's  happening  in  the  military.  There's  been 
silence  on  this  issue  for  the  last  five  years.  .  .  . 
person-to-person,  aen  are,  on  the  whole,  aore  violent 
than  women.  Certainly  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  run  the  Army  on  exceptions."  (31:41- 
42) 


Yarbrough's  views  were  countered  by  retired  Air  Force 
Major  General  Jeanne  Holm,  who  accused  the  professor  of 
faulty  reasoning: 

"She  throws  out  this  emotional  term  'combat'  without 
defining  what  on  earth  she  means.  I  don't  know  of  any 
rational  person  today  who  advocates  women  in  the 
Infantry,  for  example.  They  would  hardly  stand  a 
chance."  (32:42) 

General  Holm  went  on  to  add  that  she  saw  no  problem  with 
women  flying  Air  Force  jet  fighters  or  serving  on  Navy 
warships . 

This,  then,  briefly  characterizes  the  debate  that  is 
being  waged  between  women,  as  well  as  men.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  consensus  here.  But  what  about  the  young  women  currently 
on  active  duty  who  would  be  asked  to  do  combat,  should  the 
law  be  reversed?  How  do  they  feel? 

Perhaps  no  single  group  expresses  more  frustration 

with  the  restrictions  than  military  women  themselves. 

"Don't  train  me  for  a  job  and  then  tell  me  I  can't  do  it 
because  I'm  female.  That's  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money--and  a  waste  of  my  time,"  says  Lt.  Diane  Mills, 
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air-weapons  director  In  an  AWACS  unit  at  Tinker  AFB  in 
Oklahoma  I  trained  to  direct  fighters  to  intercept  enemy 
aircraft  using  computers  on  board  E-3  radar  planes.  .  .  . 

"It  is  mission-essential  that  the  people  who  train 
together  go  together  in  a  combat  situation,"  agrees  MaJ . 
Iris  Hageney,  who  oversees  maintenance  for  a  fleet  of  F- 
15  fighters.  .  .  Even  women  who  are  not  eager  for  combat 
duty  feel  it  is  impossible  to  contain  casualties  to  the 
front  llnes--or  even  to  contain  the  front--in  modern 
warfare . 

(33:37) 

Air  Force  Captain  Debra  Dubbe,  who  served  on  an  AC- 
130  refueling  tanker  during  the  Grenada  invasion  said  that 
she  saw  "no  difference  in  women  or  men  taking  risks--or 
dying . " 

Dubbe,  28,  a  member  of  the  Air  force  Academy’s  first 
male-female  graduating  class  in  1980,  is  now  a  navigation 
Instructor.  She  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if 
taking  an  oath.  "1  signed  up  to  be  an  officer,  and  if 
that  means  having  to  die,  that’s  what  I  agreed  to  do." 
(10:2A) 


Military  Men’s  Views 

Women  served  in  every  theater  of  operations  during 

World  War  II,  but  when  they  arrived  at  their  new  assignments 

the  "initial  reception  often  ranged  from  till-hell-f reezes- 

over  opposition  to  the  milder,  ’Good  Lord,  what  am  1  going  to 

do  with  you?’"  (4:56)  As  the  women  got  on  with  their 

duties,  however,  initial  resistance  faded. 

Requests  from  the  field  for  more  Wacs  poured  in  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  Army  estimated  a  need  for  over  a  million 
women  to  meet  the  demand,  a  flattering  tribute  that 
defied  the  feasibility  of  training  so  many.  (4:57) 

These  days,  such  initial  reactions  probably  occur 
much  less  frequently — especially  in  the  traditional  career 
fields,  but  the  question  of  how  men  would  react  if  women  were 
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sent  to  reinforce  their  ranks  in  ooBbat  is  still  unanswered. 

There  are  Bany  reasons  why  sone  Bilitary  men  do  not 
favor  placing  wonen  in  coBbat  roles;  a  nuBber  of  the  specific 
objections  were  reviewed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  One  key 
oonoernt  however,  Berits  further  discussion  here--and  that  is 
the  POW  argUBent.  Current  Air  Force  policy  precludes 
assignBent  of  woBen  to  duties  where  there  is  a  substantial 
risk  of  capture  (together  with  a  high  probability  of  exposure 
to  hostile  fire).  Some  commanders  are  deadly  serious  when 
they  argue  that  women  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  would  mean 
trouble : 

An  extension  of  the  POW  argument  offered  by  some 
commanders  is  that  they  not  only  wish  to  avoid  the 
ravishing  of  women  but  that  they  also  worry  about  how 
such  ravishment  would  affect  the  Judgment  of  military 
commanders.  Further,  some  worry  that  the  likelihood  of 
public  anguish,  were  women  made  POWs,  is  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  keeping  them  out  of  combat 
altogether.  (5:291) 

Another  factor  that  may  impact  on  men's  opinions 

about  how  women  would  fare  in  coBbat  was  postulated  by  a 

sociologist  who  described  the  negative  effects  caused  by  the 

overwhelmingly  skewed  sex  ratio  in  the  Army. 

...  as  members  of  the  majority  male  group  exaggerate 
differences  between  themselves  and  the  minority  female 
group,  social  differences  between  the  two  groups  becomes 
more  rigid,  and  assimilation  is  thwarted.  Finally, 
because  their  numbers  are  so  few  and  their  isolation  from 
the  dominant  male  Army  culture  is  so  great,  women 
soldiers  tend  to  be  viewed  by  their  male  peers, 
superiors,  and  subordinates  less  ns  unique  Individuals 
and  more  as  common  female  stereotypes.  (20:71) 

Regarding  this  problem.  Major  General  Jeanne  Holm, 
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USAP  (Ret.)  added  another  possible  diaension: 


"Deep  down  there's  this  feeling  that  woaen  who  join  the 
ailltary  are  asking  for  it.  .  .  .  There's  still  this 
feeling  that  this  is  a  aan's  Army.  I  don’t  think  that’s 
going  to  go  away  for  a  long  tiae.”  (20:72) 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  these  suggestions*  then  it 
becoaes  an  iapreasive  accompli shaent  for  woaen  to  get  their 
military  Jobs  done  in  the  traditional  fields*  let  alone  in 
combative  roles. 

Mora  concrete  data  about  men’s  attitudes  comes  from 
two  large  surveys  of  Aray  people  conducted  in  1974.  In  one, 
so  to  60  percent  of  respondents  were  against  women  in  combat, 
with  men  being  more  opposed  than  women.  In  the  other  survey, 
all  groups  (both  sexes*  officers*  and  enlisted)  were  asked  to 
rate  the  appropriateness  of  24  military  jobs  for  woaen.  When 
considering  specific  jobs,  the  respondents  were  a  good  deal 
more  liberal,  judging  only  the  job  of  rifle-carrying  infantry 
foot  soldier  to  be  inappropriate.  Other  jobs  that  involved 
potential  danger  (such  as  helicopter  pilot,  bomb  disposal 
specialist*  and  ailltary  police  guard  duty)  were  judged 
appropriate  by  respondents  of  both  sexes.  (20:68) 

Senior  people  in  the  defense  establishment  are  not  in 
agreement  on  the  issue*  as  a  small  saaplihg  shows.  In  1972, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  stated,  "I  don’t  see 
there  shouldn’t  be  a  woman  fighter  pilot."  The  next  year, 
the  Coaaander  of  Strategic  Air  Coaaand*  General  John  Meyer 
agreed  when  he  said,  ”...  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  some 
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(7:66)  In  1978, 


woaen  can't  be  first-rate  fighter  pilots." 
retired  Lieutenant  General  Ira  Baker  wrote  that  he  favored 
ending  the  congressional  ban  on  coabat  and  allowing  service 
secretaries  to  decide  how  woaen  would  be  utilized.  The  air 
power  pioneer  favored  aore  coaaon  sense  thinking  on  the 
subject: 

"Much  of  the  eaotion.  .  .  flows  froa  an  old-fashioned 
idea  of  what  'coabat'  is.  Too  frequently  it  draws  the 
picture  of  woaen  in  fox  holes  or  trenches  or  orewing  a 
battle  tank.  ...  In  ay  infantry  company  60  years  ago 
the  aen  selected  to  carry  the  machine  guns,  mortars  and 
ammunition  were  the  six-feet,  200-pounders,  not  the 
lightweights.  .  .  .  Coaaon  sense  will  prevail  in  future 
personnel  assignments  as  it  always  has."  (7:17) 

But  there  is  no  unanimity  on  this  subject  between 

military  men.  Retired  Army  General  William  Westmoreland  has 

expressed  his  opposition  to  woaen  in  combat: 

"I'm  for  woaen  in  the  military  services.  They  can  do 
most  jobs  as  well  as,  some  of  them  better,  than  men  and 
they're  doing  it  right  now.  But  I  don't  believe  that  we 
have  such  a  shortage  of  quality  among  our  men  that  we 
have  to  force  women  to  do  the  jobs  that  men  have 
traditionally  done  throughout  history."  (20:67) 

In  April  1986,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 

took  the  same  approach  against  women  in  combat,  saying  "I 

think.  .  .  woaen  are  too  valuable  to  be  sent  into  combat." 

(8:30)  In  1987,  James  H.  Webb  Jr.  reaffirmed  his  strong 

belief  that  woaen  should  not  be  allowed  to  fight  during 

Senate  confirmation  hearings  on  his  nomination  as  Secretary 

of  the  Navy.  (9:12) 

Younger  military  men  are  similarly  divided  in 
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opinion.  One  young  woaan  cadet  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  said 
that  male  cadets  tell  heri  "I  really  think  you  should  fly 
fighters,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  you  on  ay  wing 
'cause  I'd  want  to  protect  you.”  (10:2A) 

A  male  1977  Air  Force  Academy  graduate  remembered 

that  acceptance  of  women  was  an  evolutionary  process: 

"I  noticed  that  women  were  getting  rougher  treatment, 
mentally,  being  pushed  harder  academically,  particularly 
by  upper  classmen  who  didn't  want  them  there.  They 
(cadets)  got.  used  to  the  fact  that  standards  and  grades 
were  not  lowered  as  a  concession  to  women,  that  attrition 
rates  for  the  women  were  the  same  as  for  the  men  and  if 
they  (women)  couldn't  hack  it,  they  got  out."  (11:38) 

Although  young  men  clearly  have  widely  different 
views,  this  observation  does  suggest  that  perhaps,  over  time, 
women  who  carry  their  share  of  the  load  seen  able  to  win  a 
measure  of  male  acceptance  in  unconventional  settings. 

Whether  or  not  this  acceptance  would  carry  over  into  a  combat 
situation  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  years  to  come,  it  is 
conceivable  that  military  men  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  greater  numbers  of  military  women  in  non- 
traditional  settings,  may  begin  to  view  the  idea  of  women  in 
combat  as  a  practical  necessity. 

Two  recent  studies  of  mixed-gender  field  deployments 
are  of  interest  in  this  regard.  Although  findings  are  the 
subjective  observations  of  sociologists  and  therefore  not 
conclusive,  the  trends  are  noteworthy. 

In  the  first  study,  sociologist  M.C.  Oevilbiss 
deployed  with  US  armed  forces  on  a  2-week  Joint  Chief  of 
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staff  exercise  in  1982.  Ten  percent  of  the  ZOO-meaber  radar 

squadron  under  observation  were  ferales,  who  lived  and  worked 

round  the  clock  under  the  sane  austere  conditions  as  the  men. 

Devilbisa  studied  the  situation  to  see  how  women  reacted  to 

the  hostile  oombat-aiaulated  environment  and  concluded  that 

"individual  rather  than  gender-related  differences  seemed  to 

be  the  crucial  explanatory  variables'*  in  determining  who 

could  "take  it."  (12:637) 

The  researcher  also  explored  how  women  affected  the 

unit’s  combat  readiness,  noting  that  different  norms  began  to 

emerge  wherein  gender  gradually  became  less  important: 

"Notably,  Intragender  assistance  was  requested  and  given  by 

both  women  and  men."  (12:538) 

The  research  also  shed  some  new  light  on  the  "male 

bonding"  phenomena,  noting  that  non-romantic  male-female 

"buddy  relationships"  developed  in  the  field  that  strongly 

resembled  the  bonding  process: 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  bonding  (linkages  or  ties) 
that  may  have  been  seen  previously  as  resulting  from 
commonality  of  gender  nay  in  fact  have  resulted  from 
commonality  of  experience  in  what  have  historically 
happened  to  be  gender-exclusive  groups.  (12:540-541) 

The  study  concluded  that  the  presence  of  women  on 

this  exercise  was  a  positive  factor  that  enhanced  combat 

readiness.  Another  sociologist,  Charles  C.  Moskos,  drew  many 

of  the  same  types  of  conclusions  in  his  1984  study  of  50 

women  and  650  men  deployed  for  179  days  in  austere,  hot 
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conditions  in  Honduras. 

Moskos  found  the  aorale  aaong  both  sexes  to  be 
"reaarkably  highi"  considering  the  "spartan  living  conditions 
and  arduous  work."  He  too  noted  gradual  changes  in  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  both  sexes — each  giving  way  a  bit  to  find 
an  acceptable  alddle  ground.  He  noticed  that  woaen  assigned 
to  heavy  labor  career  fields  actually  performed  those  duties, 
and  that  women  pulled  the  unsavory  details,  "proportionate  to 
their  numbers,  as  often  as  the  men."  (13:30) 

Moskos,  like  Devilbiss,  cautiously  concluded  that 
"women  soldiers,  under  certain  conditions,  do  much  better 
in  nontraditional  military  roles  than  most  men  think." 

(13:33) 

While  these  field  studies  by  no  means  prove  that 
women  would  be  effective  in  combat,  they  do  add  substance  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  next  generation  of  American  men  may 
view  the  subject  of  American  women  in  combat  from  a  very 
different  and  entirely  new  perspective. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

Our  analysis  has  shown  how  Air  Force  policy  has 
responded  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences.  It  has  also 
explored  a  broad  range  of  historical  and  sociological 
trends,  and  presented  arguments  which  are  a  part  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  "woaen  in  coabat"  issue.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  resolve  this  is8ue--that  is  clearly 
a  decision  which  rests  with  the  Aaerican  people  and  their 
elected  representatives.  Rather,  it  was  to  look  in  great 
depth  at  the  Air  Force  policy  regarding  combat  exclusions 
for  women  and  to  develop  recommendations  about  whether  the 
policy  should  be  continued,  modified  or  cancelled.  Since 
Air  Force  policy  on  this  issue  implements  public  law,  we 
first  present  our  conclusions  on  the  prospects  for  a  change 
in  the  law;  this  is  followed  by  our  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  Air  Force  policymakers. 

The  Law:  Prospects  for  Change 
We  find  no  overwhelming  evidence  to  substantiate 
that  the  American  people  have  convinced  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  they  wish  to  send  women  into  direct  combat. 
But  clearly  Aaerican  society  is  changing  with  regard  to 
women's  "proper"  roles.  Years  ago,  little  attention  was 
paid,  for  example,  to  women’s  sports.  Today  it  is  different 
younger  women  are  being  trained  psychologically  to  compete, 


and  are  now  participating  in  all  aspects  of  society,  and 
functioning  in  nany  nontraditional  roles.  The  Women's 
Rights  Movement  of  the  seventies  caused  the  issue  of  women 
in  combat  to  be  raised  in  many  forums.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  were  the  Congressional  debates  and  hearings  and 
Supreme  Court  decisions  surrounding  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  the  Ail-Volunteer  Force,  the  resumption  of  draft 
registration,  and  women's  equal  opportunity  challenges.  As 
a  result.  Air  Force  interpretation  of  the  "intent"  of  the 
law  became  more  liberal  and  women  have  been  integrated 
throughout,  the  force.  It's  important  to  note,  however,  that 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  exclusion  statutes  changed,  the 
statutes  remain  on  the  books  and  have  never  been  directly 
challenged  in  the  courts. 

Will  Congress  repeal  or  significantly  modify  the 
combat  exclusion  laws  in  the  near  future?  We  think  not. 

This  law  is  rooted  deeply  in  cultural  beliefs  and  moral 
attitudes  that  are  the  result  of  historical  experience  and 
national  and  religious  tradition.  The  exclusion  law  is 
supported  by  a  great  deal  of  inertia,  and  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  take  on  the  "moral  majority"  as  long  as  they  have 
lingering  questions  about  the  impact  that  women  in  combat 
roles  might  have  on  combat  effectiveness  a.td  the  nation's 
credible  deterrence — the  risk  of  error  is  too  great. 

The  variety  of  concerns  which  the  combat  issue 
spawns  are,  in  large  measure,  irreconcilable  differences 
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that  no  aaount  of  logic  or  debate  can  resolve  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all.  Congress  has  been  supported  by  the  nation's 
courts  in  its  deternination  that  national  defense  takes 
precedence  over  woaen’s  equal ity,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  support  will  erode.  While  current  data 
are  accumulating  that  suggests  women  might  be  combat-worthy, 
the  absence  of  a  history  where  women  have  regularly  partici¬ 
pated  in  combat  leaves  the  entire  question  open  to  a  nagging 
and  frustrating  uncertainty  about  the  impact  their  inclusion 
into  combat  units  might  have  on  combat  effectiveness. 

Closely  related  is  the  longstanding  worry  about  how 
the  use  of  American  women  in  combat  roles  would  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  allies  and  potential  enemies.  Worst  case  is  that 
such  use  would  be  interpreted  as  a  weakening  of  our  forces 
since  women  have  traditionally  been  viewed  as  noncombatants 
all  over  the  world.  The  beat  case  is  that  this  trend  would 
ultimately  be  viewed  as  having  actually  enhanced  our 
military  forces.  Presently,  it  seems  more  likely  to  con¬ 
clude  that  infusing  large  numbers  of  women  into  combat  roles 
would  be  generally — albeit  cautiously--vlewed  by  allies  and 
adversaries  as  a  weakening  of  our  military  effectiveness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pressures  for  change. 
Advocates  for  women  in  combat  roles  point  out  that  modern 
warfare  is  fought  with  high-technology  weapons  on  a  battle¬ 
field  where  the  front  may  be  i Undefined  due  to  weapon 
capabilities  and  deep-strike  doctrine.  Clearly  the  once 
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clear  distinction  between  combat  and  non-coabat  roles  has 
become  blurred.  But  opponents  claim  that  war  will  always  be 
physical,  dirty  and  horrible  so  long  as  the  objective  is  to 
kill  the  enemy.  Virtually  no  one  is  arguing  these  days  that 
the  combat  exclusion  law  protects  women  from  danger.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  public  opinion  towards 
opening  certain  "high-technology”  combat  jobs  (for  example, 
fighter  pilots)  that  are  perceived  to  be  different  somehow 
from  direct  hand-to-hand  combat.  We  believe  that  Congress 
will  not  make  selective  exemptions  to  the  exclusion  law 
because  of  their  historical  difficulties  in  defining  combat 
— it's  an  all  or  nothing  proposition. 

The  more  liberal  interpretations  of  the  40-year  old 
law  have  placed  women  in  more  dangerous  positions  with 
regard  to  combat  exposure.  This  could  provide  the  catalyst 
for  additional  pressures  to  remove  the  exclusion  statutes 
since  the  statutes  could  be  perceived  as  ineffectual  except 
in  terms  of  their  negative  impact  on  women's  careers.  Given 
America’s  emphasis  on  individual  rights  and  freedoms,  argu¬ 
ments  for  qualified  women  volunteers — already  exposed  to 
combat  ri8ks--to  be  recognized  as  equal  partners  with  their 
male  counterparts  could  be  more  convincing  and  powerful 
than  some  would  anticipate.  However,  to  bring  about  that 
change  would  require  a  sponsored  move  against  existing 
statutes — a  move  which  would  probably  be  viewed  as 
politically  unattractive  for  some  time  to  come.  Regardless 
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of  how  strongly  they  sight  favor  a  change,  legislators  would 
probably  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  arouse  Aaerioa’s  silent 
majority  by  tampering  directly  with  the  combat  exclusion 
laws.  We  have  seen  that  reflected  in  the  1987  legislative 
proposals,  where  the  issue  was  addressed  in  terms  of 
ensuring  equal  opportunity,  but  combat  exclusion  was  never 
directly  challenged. 

In  conclusion,  we  predict  that  the  conservative 
forces  at  work  on  this  issue  are  sufficient,  to  influence 
Congress  not  to  repeal  or  change  existing  laws  excluding 
women  from  combat  roles  in  the  forseeable  future.  However, 
the  services  should  reasonably  expect  and  anticipate  consid¬ 
erable  Congressional  encouragement  to  "work  around”  existing 
statutes  in  utilizing  women  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Air  Force  Policy:  Does  it  Need  to  Change? 

The  Air  Force’s  stance  with  regard  to  use  of  women 
in  combat  roles  has  evolved  gradually,  with  the  greatest 
changes  having  occurred  over  the  last  15  years.  The  trend 
throughout  that  time  frame  has  been  to  increasingly  libera¬ 
lize  policies  on  utilization  of  women — either  as  a  result  of 
Service  manpower  needs,  at  Congressional  or  Department  of 
Defense  urging,  or  in  response  to  the  demands  of  women 
seeking  more  significant  roles. 

At  this  stage,  the  Air  Force  must  respond  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  recent  (February  1988)  guidance  and 
apply  the  new  "risk  rule"  test  to  a  variety  of  jobs  which 
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have,  until  now,  been  closed  to  women.  Early  estimates 
predict  that  this  exercise  could  open  as  many  as  2,000 
aircrew  Jobs  to  women.  Having  accomplished  this,  the  Air 
Force  will  be  nearing  the  saturation  point  on  the  number  of 
Jobs  that  could  be  opened  without  a  change  in  the  law. 
Therefore,  we  see  no  need  or  possibility  for  additional 
changes  to  Air  Force  policy. 

In  the  event  the  US  Congress  takes  action  to  change 
the  provisions  of  Title  10  to  permit  women  to  participate  in 
combat  (and  we  do  not  foresee  such  action  in  the  near 
future),  we  do  not  anticipate  that  Air  Force  policy  would 
need  to  undergo  monumental  revision  in  order  to  officially 
accommodate  "women  warriors"  into  critical  war-fighting 
Jobs.  We  do,  however,  caution  that  repeal  of  the  exclusion 
statutes  would  not  necessarily  imply  an  automatic  Air  Force 
obligation  to  open  all  jobs  to  women.  At  that  point,  the 
burden  of  accurately  determining  total  qualifications  for 
critical  war-fighting  Jobs  would  rest  solely  with  the  Air 
Force.  In  anticipation  of  that  eventuality,  the  Air  Force 
should  consider  long-term  plans  for  defining  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  precisely  as  possible. 
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